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Economic Development in the 
Far East and Foreign Capital 


The tempo of economic progress in 
China and elsewhere in the Far East 
depends on the assistance of the econo- 
mically advanced nations. Funds for 
long and short term investment are 
available but political conditions 
especially in China today are such 
as to discourage their employment. 
With the exception of Japan where 
foreign investment is welcome and 
protected and returns are promising 
there is no territory in the Far East 
which offers opportunities for official 
and private investors in America and 
Europe. Hongkong, which enjoys con- 
tinued prosperity and remains a haven 
of security, cannot be included into a 
study of possibilities for foreign invest- 
ment as its area is too small, the Co- 
lony being practically only a great 
harbour and a flourishing entrepot. 


The governments and the peoples in 
Far Eastern countries will have to con- 
sider very carefully whether they can 
dispense with foreign assistance in the 
development of their respective terri- 
tories or whether conciliation and 
genuine cooperation is the policy to be 
adopted when approaching and dealing 
with the West. It will be up to the 
new regime which rules China today 
to ponder over the alternative cf vir- 
tual economic isolation from the West 
or cooperation with those nations 
which can promote economic develop- 
ment. 


In the general sense. economic de- 
velopment is the continuous process of 
capital formation. In a more limited 
sense economic development is usually 
associated with the process of capital 
formation in countries and territories 
in which the standard of living is below 
that prevailing generally in western 
Europe, the United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. A num- 
ber of countries in the Far East were 
severely affected by hostilities during 
the last war and have had to devote 
their main efforts to restoration of their 
pre-war physical capital and levels of 
real income; in some there has been 
continued deterioration since the war, 
as a result of internal conflicts, but 
generally it is impossible to draw a 
strict distinction between recovery 
from the ravages of war and new de- 
velopment. 


In the major under-developed coun- 
tries the proportion of gross capital 
formation to gross national product 
was in the postwar year high, perhaps 
not far from the rates of capital for- 
mation in some of the European coun- 
tries. The general prevalence of a 
high and sustained rate of capital for- 
mation is also suggested by certain 
typical phenomena of recent times, 
such as the rapid drawing down in 
under-developed countries of gold and 
exchange holdings accumulated during 
the war, in part to finance imports of 
capital goods in conjunction with na- 
tional development; the persistent 
shortages of labour, particularly of 
skilled and professional workers; the 
shortages of basic foodstuffs, construc- 
tion materials and machinery and 
equipment; and the inflationary pres- 
sures caused in many cases by deficit 
financing of official development pro- 
grammes, 


The role of foreign funds in econo- 
mic development cannot be ascertained 
very precisely in quantitative terms 
nor is it possible to generalize as to its 
significance. It is clear, however, that 
real capital formation for economic de- 
velopment is essentially a process of 
utilizing through various means that 
part of the current national product or 
the available resources that is not 
spent on consumption. To that ex- 
tent, the major factor in economic de- 
velopment is the utilization of the do- 


mestic savings — however small — of 
under-developed countries in appro- 
priate real investments for the pur- 


pose of achieving increased produc- 
tion. Foreign savings made available 


in the form of loans, direct invest- 
ments or grants are thus a_ supple- 
ment to domestic savings, enabling 


real capital formation to take place at 
a higher rate chan would otherwise be 
possible withcut reducing the level of 
consumption. The contribution which 
foreign investinent funds may make 
to economic development should not 
be underestimated; in some _ cases, or 
at some stages of development, foreign 


investment can be of crucial import- 
ance, But it is not the major factor 
in volume. 


The actual rate of domestic invest- 
ment varies from country to country 
according to saving habits, investment 
opportunities, the nature of the exist- 
ing fiscal and banking mechanisms ap- 
propriate for the rurpose and social 
and other factors. Since the pattern 


of real capital formation in under- 
developed countries is not usually the 
result of conscious planning, it should 
not be too easily assumed that foreign 
funds will supplement domestic sav- 
ings in the desired amounts or for the 
desired purposes. In’some cases there 
is aversion to the use of foreign 
capital; in others, foreign capital 
flows in without much _ co-ordination 
with the actual development needs of 
the recipient countries, but more in 
response to the requirements of the 
investing areas — as is the case, for 
instance, with petroleum investments 
in the past few years and with some 
aspects of colonial development—and 
may contribute only indirectly to rais- 
ing the standard of living. 


A large flow of foreign funds into 
an underdeveloped country, if it merely 
enables that country to increase its 
current level of consumption without 
making provision for the future, may 
be a lesser contribution to economic 
development than a smaller flow of 
investments in which a larger propor- 
tion of resources is currently directed 
into real capital formation. The ab- 
solute amount of foreign funds utiliz- 
ed by a country ‘ does not, therefore, 
provide an accurate measure of the 
rate at which that country is develop- 
ing. Moreover, it is not possible to 
judge, merely by examination of the 
composition of imports—and _ particu- 
larly the ratio of capital goods to other 
types of imports—to what extent for- 
eign funds, including accumulated 
foreign exchange reserves, are actual- 
ly being utilised for development. 


The granting of short-term credits 
can be regarded, under certain con- 
ditions, as an indirect means of con- 
tributing to real capital formation, or 
sustaining it. Similarly, the influx of 
flight capital, in so far as it is not 
sterilised and it permits domestic credit 
expansion to be based on additional 
foreign resources, may contribute in- 
directly to development. Short-term 
movements in general are a temporary 
addition to foreign exchange reserves 
and are therefore an aid to the mainte- 


nance of a given rate of capital for- 
mation, Short-term movements of 
funds must be interpreted with the 


same qualifications that apply to long- 
term movements, so far as concerns 
their role in promoting development, 
but their temporary character limits 
their usefulness as a basis for sustain- 
ed real capital formation. 
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Political Situation in China 
And Hongkong’s Trade 


During the past week the situation 
in China has steadily. worsened in so 
far as the Nationalists are concerned 
and the latest blow to be received by 
them is the departure of General Li 
Tsung-jen, Acting-President, for Hong- 
kong on the score of ill-health. This 
may be followed by his resignation 
from his post and his retirement to the 
U.S.A. for “further medical treatment.” 

General Li’s’ sickness would seem to 
have come at an ill moment. for Na- 
tionalist China but speculation is wide- 
spread as to whether illness or political 
expediency is in reality responsible for 
this action. At the same time his de- 
parture is certain to give many of those 
still loyal to ‘the Nationalist cause a 
crushing blow. The situation has how- 
ever taken on’ another aspect with the 
reappearance of General Pai Chung- 
hsi to the foré. He and President Li 
have always béen allies arid is more 
than likely to be fully in: accord with 
the latter’s decision to come to Hong- 
kong for “treatment.” This is at all 
events an interesting thought especially 
in so far as General Chiang Kai-shek 
is concerned. It would indeed appear 
that he is to be relegated to the de- 
fence of Taiwan, as_ his last stand in 
Szechwan with the Communist armies 
within hailing distance of Chungking is 
indicated as being on the point of 
collapse. 

The full effect of these 
setbacks on ‘Taiwan and General 
Chiang’s position there is not fully 
known, but:'as he ‘must be conversant 
with events he cannot'but feel that the 
time is fast approaching, if it has not 
already come, when his Taiwan for- 
tress will become the final-war “news” 
in so far as he is concerned. Whether 
the Communists will speedily turn their 
attention to Taiwan is only guess work. 
but it has already been reported that 
the last European vessel to call at the 
island according to schedule left Tai- 
peh last week and that a day or so 
ago Communist planes flew over the 
island although whether any bombs 
were dropped has ‘not been divulged. 
In the meantime the people of Taiwan 
are not in the least reassured by the 
presence of large Chinese forces as the 
effect of their being on the island at 
all endangers their peace and security. 
Indeed, the fortifying and garrisoning 
of the island has always been repug- 
nant to the people who at one time 
fondly hoped to have been in. a posi- 
tion to build- up an autonomous. gov- 
ernment of their own. These .aspira- 
tions were strengthened by. the belief 
that the support of America might per- 
haps be obtainable on the ground that 
a strong and peaceful Taiwan was an 
essential part of the Pacific defences 
against Communism. This | neutral 
stand has, however, long. been recog- 
nised as impossible of achievement, but 


disastrous 


it cannot be long left to conjecture 
what the uJtimate fate of the island 
will be. 


In the meantime the situation so far 
as the Western Powers and recognition 
of the Peking regime: are coricerned 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
By E. Kann. (Los Angeles). 
(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


No Increase in U.S.A. Gold Price 


From time to time rumours are be- 
ing revived that an increase in the 
Official U.S. gold price of $35 an ounce 
is imminent, an action which — if it 
were taken — would be tantamount 
to devaluation of the dollar. Quite 
recently those rumours found a practi- 
cal application in the boosting of gold 
mining share quotations on the New 
York Stock Exchange. However, such 
hopes were shortlived, and prices for 
gold shares are receding. 

As matters stand today there is no 
likelihood for an increase of the official 
gold price in America. Let us record 
here some authoritative discussions of 
the problem in the United States, and 
let us analyze the consequences of a 
devaluation of the dollar. 

At the annual bankers convention 
held recently at San Francisco this 
important subject came up for consi- 
deration. National City Bank of New 
York chairman, W. Randolph Burgess. 
opined that devaluing the dollar (at 
present the anchor for world curren- 
cies) would set the world adrift and 
create a basis for serious inflation 
within the country. Allan Sproul. 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, reached similar conclu- 
sions and warned that devaluation 
would undo eventual benefits of recent 
foreign currency devaluations. While 
Burgess pleaded for the gradual return 


of the gold standard as a checkrein on 
the spending of politicians, Sproul 
countered that convertibility was not 
feasible in the world of today. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
also was present at the conference and 
Officially denied that he planned to 
raise the gold price. Only recently the 
world witnessed devaluation in Great 
Britain in face of persistent denials on 
the part of the Minister of Finance. 
Probably the exigencies of high poli- 
tics make such untruths permissible. 
However, here in America we had the 
unambiguous pronouncement on _ the 
part of President Truman that, as long 
as he is President, there will be no 
devaluation of the dollar. And I, for 
one, am an absolute believer in the 
presidential statement. 


Some Effects of Raising the Gold Price 


A Congress Committee, closely link- 
ed with investigations in the same field, 
quite recently sent out a long question- 
naire, including the subject of gold 
price as a part of a broad study of 
monetary policies. Chairman Thomas 
B. McCabe of the Federal Reserve 
Board spoke out sharply against the 
idea of price raising, or placing gold 
coins into circulation. As to the latter, 
he said, the long-term effect would be 
to weaken rather than strengthen con- 
fidence in the dollar. Confidence in 
money, nowadays, is based upon its 


has gone a step or even two steps fur- 
ther during the past week in that Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth work- 
ing in close unison, have apparently 
agreed that in principle recognition 
should be given but when is not stated 
although it is assumed that a vital step 
of this description will be withheld 
until after the Australian elections. 
Delay will also give the United States 
Government time to make up its mind 
as to its future course of action and, 
it is hoped, allow the unhappy Mukden 
incident to be cleared up. As matters 
now stand the problem of recognition 
in so far as the United States Govern- 
ment is concerned presents an entirely 
different angle to that of Britain and 
the Commonwealth, and certainly the 
tense feeling engendered among the 
people of the United States regarding 
the treatment meted out to their diplo- 
matic representatives in Shanghai and 
Mukden bars even the thought of dis- 
cussion of the subject. Indeed if the 
new regime in China is anxious to ob- 
tain complete control and _ unification 
of the country in as short a time as 
possible, it is inexplicable that a policy 
should be adopted which must impede 
diplomatic relationships. 

In this welter and uncertainty it is 


interesting to note that trade between’ 


Hongkong and North and _ Central 
China continues to flourish in spite of 
civil war and blockades. The blockade 
has. hindered and made normal ship- 
ping almost impossible but other means 


of transportation have been forthcom- 
ing, as is shown by an analysis of trade 
in this year as compared with Septem- 
ber 1948. The total value of imports 
into Hongkong from North and Cen- 
tral China during September 1948 
amounted in value to $5.8 million dur- 
ing the same time this year the figure 
rose to $25 million thus showing an in- 
crease of 331%. Total exports to N. 
and C. China from Hongkong during 
the month under review were even 
better, as last year the total amounted 
to $20.3 million in value while this 
year the figure reached $48.4 million 
or an increase of 138%. These figures 
while only covering a month’s results, 
are nevertheless an indication of what 
has been and still is taking place and 
augurs well for the future. 

A hopeful sign of a return to nor- 
malcy is indicated by the resumption 
of steamship services between Canton 
and Macao. This service is naturally . 
very much curtailed at the moment but 
is an indication that the Communist 
authorities are anxious to start a nor- 
mal schedule, protection being given 
by Communist troops. The situation 
in so far as shipping to China is con- 
cerned, is well known, but it would 
appear that while the Nationalists are 
making determined efforts to prevent 
all movement they will find themselves 
more handicapped as time goes on and 
in fact as shippers are prepared to take 
greater risks the better chances arise 
for getting through. 
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internal purchasing power and _ the 
ability of a country to meet its foreign 
obligations, McCabe states, and not 
upon internal convertibility of the 
money into gold. Worldwide confidence 
in the dollar is assured by the produc- 
tive power of the U.S. economy. 

Regarding a change in the US. gold 
price, McCabe summarized the vital 
effects in this way: 

1) Unless accompanied by a_ pro- 
portionate change in the price of gold 
in terms of all other currencies, it 
would dislocate the entire pattern 
of foreign exchange rates. 

2) It would change the dollar value 
of existing gold reserves, both at home 
‘and abroad. (A price rise would in- 
crease dollars available to countries 
holding gold, and the largest increases 
would go to the largest holders, which 
are the Soviet Union and Switzerland, 
as well as the United Kingdom). 

3) It would alter the profitability, 
and thus the level of production, of the 
gold mining industry. 

4) It would alter the- dollar value 
of this country’s gold stock, and all 
future additions to it, and thus be a 
basis for monetary expansion or con- 
traction. P 

5) I would constitute a major 
change in U.S. policy, with unforesee- 
able psychological effects. 

In conclusion it might be worth while 
to mention that, were America to in- 
crease the gold price by 40%, she 
would benefit (nominally) to the ex- 
tent of about 10 billion dollars. But 
wisely the country is withstanding the 
temptation. That devaluing a coun- 
try’s currency is no_ unconditional 
blessing can be gleaned from the fact 
that, within 6 weeks after devaluation 
the £, British currency has lost an- 
other 12% of its ‘fixed’ value. 
Devaluation and the Pound Sterling 

Once we are discussing the possibility 
—though improbability—of devaluing 
the American dollar, we might seek to 
analyze the effects and results of the 
recently initiated British depreciation 
of the pound sterling. Though scarcely 
seven weeks have passed since that 
memorable step was taken, it becomes 
clear to the observer that results have 
not only been unepochal, but in some 
directions even disappointing. 

Large volume imports from England 
into the United States have not mate- 
rially increased. Some of the reasons 


for this disappointing fact are the 
following: 
(a) Many importers in this country 


still hold large stocks of British goods, 
imported when the pound was relative- 
ly high; these p2ople are reluctant to 
add to their inventories before having 
disposed of their old stocks of goods. 

(b) Many American importers pre- 
fer to wait until after January 1, 195). 
when the new lower tariffs agreed 
upon in the reciprocal trade agreements 
enable them to get a better break in 
their acquisition of foreign goods. 

(c) American exports to the ster- 
ling areas remain fairly steady, because 
U.S. commitments (mostly under the 
Marshall Plan) have been projected 
long ago and thus far they. are not 
affected by the depreciation of the 
‘various European currencies. 
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(d) A factor, ‘disturbing to the 
stability of the £, is found in the free 
currency market in Switzerland. There, 
almost immediately after the new level 
of the £ was fixed at 2.80 officially, 
the market quotation fell to 2.50 and 
even lower, 


General Motors Corporation. 

It is not the Stock Fxchange aspect 
that is being highlighted here, but the 
high grade industria! countenance of 
the motor car group. The record pros- 
perity of this line is being spotlighted 
by the large year-end dividend paid bv 
General Motors, namely $4.25 per 
share. This declaration means a_ total 
dividend for the year of $8, nearlv 
double of what was paid out for 1948 
($4.50 per share). 

While people in 1949 are buying less 
of many articles, automobiles certainly 
are not among these. he motor car 
industry is substantially larger than 
what it was in 1948; this accounts for 
the fact that the overall business de- 
cline was so effectively limited. Strange 
as it might sound, the recent steel 
strike was not inconvenient to the 
American automobile industry, because 
the steel walkout coincided with the 
winding up of the 1949 model produc- 
tion. This means that the resultant 
delay in introducing the 1950 models 
should permit an excellent cleanup of 
current model inventories in the pos- 
session of dealers. 


Du Pont Company 

In the same breath as General Motors 
are being discussed Du Pont has to be 
mentioned and reviewed too, for Du 
Pont is the largest beneficiary from 
the excellent results obtained by Gen- 
eral Motors. It might not generally he 
known that the Du Pont Co., holds 
10,000 shares of General Motors Cor- 
poration. This represents 0.225 shares, 
or nearly one-quarter, for every share 
issued. As General Motors year-end 
dividend represents the sum of $187,- 
443,000 (or its total dividend payments 
for the year $351,570,000), it will be 
seen that Du Pont receives from the 
year-end dividend alone $42,500,000. 

On June 30 Government filed an 
anti-trust law suit against Du Pont, an 
event to which we shall return. But 
since this comparatively short period 
Du Pont shares rose about 11 points in 
New York, representing a gain of capi- 
tal value on the entire outstanding 
issue of about $500,000,000. 

The following factors appear to be 
stimulating demand for Du Pont shares: 
The very large demand for nylon; the 
general good business prospects; and 
the suit filed by Government against 
the concern. The authorities demand 
that Du Pont should divest itself of its 
huge holding of General Motors stock; 
but not by distributing same as stock- 
dividends, but by selling the shares in 
the open market, distributing procecds 
to stockholders. It is quite possible 
that Du Pont will follow this course, 
without awaiting final action by the 
law courts. But here comes a great 
hurdle. The original average cost per 
General Motor share to Du Pont was 
$6. Now the latter’s stock stands at 
over 60. Thus Du Pont would be 
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called upon to pay in taxes stupendous 
sums for capital gains. If sold, even 
with the sacrifice of a few dollars, the 
shares at present held by Du _ Pont 
(10,000), would bring — before the 
profit tax levy — about $15 to every 
Du Pont share for distribution. 

If one eliminates income from Gen- 
eral Motor Corp. shares, Du Pont on 
its own is now earning a little over $3 
per share a year. While its large 
output of rayon last summer was not 
profitable, income was more than made 
up by the output of nylon, the quantity 
of which at present is estimated at 75 
million pounds, valued at over $150,- 
000.000. Demand for nylon (wearing 
apparel, household and __ industrial 
fabiies, etc.) is enormous, and _ profits 
bid fair to remain excellent. In 1940 
nylon was introduced for hosiery, and 
in this line it still is leading and ex- 
panding. Besides, Du Pont are now 
constructing entirely new manufac- 
turing plants for the production of 
raw material, in some ways competing 
with nylon, but in others serving other 
useful purposes. 


The Steel Strike 

Luckily a thing of the past, the great 
walk-out is today treated here by way 
of necrology. Preparations for resump- 
tion of organized work are already on 
the way, and within a short week 
production will have reached full capa- 
city. The record of this having been 
America’s most costly steel strike is 
not an enviable one. 

The signing of the peace treaties re- 
sults in the steel companies undertak- 
ing to pay to employees with 25 years 
service and of a minimum retiring age 
of 65 years a pension of $100 a month, 
disbursable entirely by the employer. 
However this pension of $100 includes 
Federal insurance. Thus, if a worker 
receives say $50 as his Social Security 
Pension from the Government, the 
steel company employing him will be 
called upon to make up the difference, 
ice, another $50 per mensem. 

The peace contracts furthermore 
provide for an insurance program, 
costing 5 cents an hour. This cost is 
divided equally by company and work- 
er. Insurance includes death, sickness, 
accident and hospitalization benefits, 

Employees retiring after less than 25 
years service, say after 15 years, (but 
not less than that) of continuous ser- 
vice, are entitled to a smaller pension 
on a proportinate basis. 


Is a Mild Form of Inflation Coming 

Back in U.S.A.7 

The steel strike, but also the numer- 
ous strikes in other trades during 1949, 
were responsible for a decreased output 
ot merchanaize. We are now on the 
eve of a huge spending program, initiat- 
ed by government action. In the be- 
ginning of 1950 veterans will receive 
over % billion dollars in insurance re- 
funds. About 1,500,000 workers will, 
according to a new law, obtain the 
minimum hourly wage, which is more 
Inan v cenis an fhuur, or say about 
$300,000,0°9 more than heretofore. 

This clearly means that the buying 
power is lifted suddenly and consider- 
ably, at a time, when goods are get- 
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Inflation & Deflation 


4. Elements of Inflationary and 
Deflationary Processes P 
A country’s gross national expendi- 

ture on goods and services produced 

in a given period can be sub-divided 
into the following categories: (1) per- 
sonal consumption of goods and ser- 
vices, (2) gross private investment in 
construction, equipment and inven- 
tories, (3) export surplus (excess of 
exports over imports), and (4) gov- 
ernment expenditure on goods and 
services. All of these expenditures 
generate in the period in which they 
take place, an equal stream of private 
incomes or government revenues. This 
follows from the fact that the pay- 
ments made in purchase of the total 
goods and services produced in a given 
period are either paid out in the same 
period as wages, salaries, dividends, 
interest, rent, etc., or are retained as 
depreciation reserves and undistribut- 
ed profits, or else are paid to the gov- 
ernment in the form of taxation. 
Private incomes are not. only 
generated by gross national expendi- 
ture on currently produced goods and 
services, but are also supplemented by 
government transfer payments such as 
social security payments, etc., and by 
interest on the public debt. Total pri- 
vate income is therefore equal to the 
four components of gross national ex- 
penditure listed above, minus govern- 
ment revenues, and plus government 
transfer and interest payments. Since 
government expenditure on goods and 


ting rarer. But this is not all. Gov- 
ernment has adopted a policy of deficit 
spending. By June, 1950, the Treasury 
will be in the red to the extent of 5% 
billion dollars. This clearly means that 
another huge stream of money is being 
pumped into the banking system of 
the country. In recognizing this state 
of affairs stock exchange values have 
increased during less than 5 months to 
the extént of 10 billion dollars. True, 
not all of this has been spent. Most of 
it—as long as profits are not taken— 
remains a gain on paper, which may 
disappear by the same fast means as 
suddenly as they entered the arena. 
Then, Government is spending over $43 
billions this fiscal year, of which $12.3 
billions go toward defense; $1.4 billions 
farmcrop subsidies and $4.1 billions 
for foreign aid. 

All this signifies that much money is 
suddenly being made available for 
spending, so that the assumption might 
be justified that inflation is not far off. 
Though by far weaker, there are also 


some symptoms for deflation, as the 
outcome of strikes. reduced buying 
power, increased taxes and growing 


Savings accounts. The latter form a 
testimony to the tendency to hold on 
to funds, instead of spending. Effective 
competition from abroad might bring 
large quantities of foreign merchandize 
into this covntry, thereby depressing 
prevailing price levels. But undoubt- 
edly inflaticna.-7 factors predominate. 


vervices (the fourth item), less gov- 
ernment revenues and plus govern- 
ment transfer and interest payments, 
is equal to the budget deficit, we may 
also say that gross private income 
(after tax but including depreciation) 
in any given period is equal to the 
sum of (1) personal consumption on 
goods and services, (2) gross private 
investment, (3) export surplus and 
(4) budget deficit. 

The three latter items are of central 
importance in the analysis of inflation 
and deflation. Their significance, as 
will be seen, lies in the fact that they 
generate private incomes which are 
not derived from the current pro- 
duction of goods available for per- 
sonal consumption. 

Unlike the income derived from pro- 
duction for personal consumption, the 
income derived from the other three 
items does not have as a counterpart 
currently produced supplies of con- 
sumption goods. Instead, as may 
readily be seen, their counterpart is the 
total gross private saving (including 
depreciation) which in fact accrues in 
the same period. Indeed, total private 
saving in any given period is the dif- 
ference between total private income 
and personal consumption. Since pri- 
vate income is equal to personal con- 
sumption plus the sum of (1) private 
investment, (2) export surplus, and 
iS) budget deficit, it is evident that 
private saving is equal to the sum of 
the last three items. For the sake of 
previty we shall refer to this sum as 
net non-consumption payments. They 
are non-consumption payments in the 
sense that they are payments not 
derived from the production of goods 
for personal consumption and _ they 
are net payments in the sense that 
the government expenditures are taken 
net of government revenue. 


* * * 


An increase in net non-consumption 
payments raises, and a decrease lowers, 
the pressure of demand upon the sup- 
plies of consumption goods. lf we be- 
gin with a_ situation in which these 
payments are just sufficient to generate 
an effective ‘demand adequate to 
maintain full employment, then a re- 
duction in the payments will create 
unemployment and an _ increase’ will 
jead to inflation, 

In case of a fall in the net non- 
consumption payments, e.g., through a 
decline in investment, there will be a 
direct decline in output, employment 
and income in the affected sectors of 
the economy. This primary decline in 
income will produce a fall in the de-= 
mand for consumption goods. Ac- 
cordingly the production of goods for 
consumption will fall, leading to an 
additional fall in output, employment, 
and incomes. This process will cease 
when income has fallen sufficiently 
low so that the private saving corres- 
ponding to it is equal to the reduced 
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jevel of net non-consumption payments 
Indeed at this point the demand for 
consumption goods is equal to the sup- 
ply. This is evident from the fact that 
current private saving equals private 
income less the value of current de- 
mand for consumption goods, and the 
net non-consumption payments equal 
private income less the value of the 
supply of consumption goods. Thus the 
equilibrium of demand and supply for 
consumption goods and the net non- 
consumption payments equal private 
income less the value of the supply 
ot consumption goods. Thus the 
equilibrium of demand and supply for 
consumption goods will be achieved 
through a decline in output, employ- 
ment and income. 

If there is a rise in the net non- 
consumption payments, eg. through 
a rise in investment in a situation of 
full employment, there will be a shift 
in resources from personal consump- 
tion to non-consumption purposes. The 
supply of goods for personal consump- 
tion will therefore fall without a de- 
cline in money incomes, This will lead 
to a rise in prices of consumption 
goods. Such a rise in prices. generates 
new incomes and _ thus increases the 
demand for consumption goods. This 
increase in prices, however,, leads to a 
relative shift to profits in the distri- 
bution of private income.. Since less is 
consumed out of profits than out of 
labour income, a point is reached in 
the increase in prices where the rela- 
tive shift to profits is sufficiently great 
to balance the demand for consump- 
tion goods with the reduced supply 
available, Alternatively the equilibrium 
may be described as the point where 


profits have increased sufficiently in 
relation to private income so as to 
raise the ratio of current private 


saving to private income, up to the in- 
creased level of the ratio of the net 
non-consumption payments to private 
income. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
deflation from a full employment level 
produces a decline in output, employ- 
ment and incomes, and that inflation 
produces a relative shift in the dis- 


tribution of private income ‘from 
labour income to profits. 
* * * 


An inflationary or deflationary pro- 
cess may also be caused by a change 
in the proportion cf private income 
which tends tu be consumed. An im-~ 
portant example of such a change in 
the immediate post-war period was 
the influence of the demand pent-up 
during the war which in many _in- 
stances was supported by accumulated 
liquid assets. This produced a tendency 
for a higher proportion of income to 
be spent on consumption than before 
the war. A decline in the proportion 
of income which tends to be consumed 
at full employment will lead to a fall 
in production and employment which 
will reduce the supply of consumption: 
goods to the level of demand. 
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Conversely, a rise in the proportion 
‘of income which tends to be consumed 
in a period of full employment will 
lead to inflation, i.e., to a rise in prices 
and a relative shift to profits in the 
distribution of income. This shift will 
balance the demand for consumption 
goods with the given level of supply. 
It should be noted that the tendency 
to save a smaller proportion of income 
will not materialise in a change in the 
proportion of income which is in fact 
saved if the ratio of net-non-consump- 
tion payments to income ,remains un- 
changed. Instead, it will produce an 
inflationary process which will redis- 
tribute private income. The redistribu- 
tion of income will be such as to keep 
the ratio of private saving to private 
income at the given level of the ratio 
‘of net non-consumption payments to 
private income. 

* s * 


We have thus far considered in- 
flation in a situation whére the real 
gross private income was given and 
the rise in prices resulted in a shift in 
the distribution of income from labour 
income to profits. Inflation may, how- 
ever, be associated not with a redis- 
tribution of a given real private in- 
come, but with a fall in its level. If 
the supply of consumption goods and 
services declines while the ratio of net 
non-consumption payments to private 
income remains unchanged, real pri- 
vate income will fall, through a rise 
in prices, in the same _ proportion as 
the supply of consumption goods. If 
not only the ratio of net non-consump- 
tion payments to private income, but 
also the proportion of private income 
which tends to be consumed _ were 
constant, there would be no shift in 
the distribution of income from lower 
to upper income groups as a result of 
this rise in prices. This may be called 
the primary inflationary effect of the 
‘decline in real private income. 

There will, however, be a secondary 
* inflationary effect resulting from the 
fact that the proportion of income 
which tends to be consumed depends 
upon the level of income. The lower 
the real private income the higher is 
the proportion which tends to be con- 
sumed out of it. Thus when real in- 
come declines with a constant ratio of 
net non-consumption payments to in- 
come, this factor will lead to an addi- 
tional rise in prices in the manner ex- 
plained in paragraph 3. Unlike the 
primary rise in prices this secondary 
rise will cause a relative shift to pro- 
fits in the distribution of income. 

One reason for a fall in real gross 
private income with an unchanged 
ratio of net non-consumption payments 
to income may bea decline in pro- 
auctivity in’ consumption goods indus- 
tries or a reduction in agricultural 
cutput 

Such a fall in private income may 
also result from a rise in foreign trade 
prices in relation to income while the 
ratio of import or export surplus to 
income remains unchanged, Two ele- 


ments may be distinguished in the 
effects of such a change: (1) the effects 
of an equal change in export and im- 
port prices; and (2) the effects of a 
change in the terms of trade, i.e., in the 
ratio of export to import prices. If, 
e.g., there is an equal rise in import 
and export prices in a net importing 
country, this change will tend to re- 
duce the real value of the import sur- 
plus. When this results in lower im- 
ports of consumption goods, the total 
supply of consumption goods will fall. 
On the assumption that the ratio of 
net mnon-consumption payments to 
private income remains unchanged, 
real gross private income will decline 
in the same proportion. If there is 
also a deterioration in terms of trade, 
because import prices rise more than 
export prices, there will be an 
additional fall in consumption and real 
private income. This effect of the de- 
terioration in the terms of trade will, 
of course, occur even if the foreign 
trade is balanced. 

Another instance of the effect of a 
fall in real private income and con- 
sumption with a constant ratio of net 
non-consumption payments to income 
is a rise in indirect taxation for the 
financing of increased government ex- 
penditure on goods and services. In- 
deed, in this case real gross private in- 
come will be reduced through the in- 
crease in market prices caused by the 
new indirect taxation, while the ratio 
of net non-consumption payments to 
income will remain unchanged because 
the budget will remain balanced. 
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Apart from the problem. of over-all 
supply of consumption goods, the struc- 
ture of supply must be considered in 
connexion with inflation. Of particu- 
lar interest in this respect is a reduc- 
tion in food supply in relation to total 
supply of consumption goods. This is 
of special importance in an inflationary 
situation for several reasons. First, 
food is the most important item in the 
budget of the lowest income groups. 
A rise in food prices is therefore likely 
to have a greater effect on real wages 
than a rise in prices of other consump- 
tion goods. Second, the more essential 
the goods in scarce supply the greater 
is likely to be the reduction in the pro- 
portion of income saved. Since food is 
the most essential item of consumption, 
the effect of its scarcity on the propor- 
tion of income saved will be particu- 
larly significant. Third, in so far as 
small and medium farmers share in the 
rise of food prices, there will be, apart 
from the shift in the income distribu- 
tion to higher income groups, a shift 
in income from workers to farmers 
which will further contribute to the 
decline in real wages. 

The effect of the food supply factor 
is particularly great when the fall in 
the ratio of food to the total supply of 
consumption goods is associated with 
a given distribution of income and 
with constant price relations, there is 
a tendency to spend a higher propor- 
tion of income on food when income 
declines. The demand for food in re- 
lation to total demand will thus rise 
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while the supply of food in relation to 
total supply falls. 
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Any change in the factors discussed 
which leads to an increase in prices of 
consumption goods and services and a 
decline in real wages may produce an 
inflationary spiral. 

Workers respond to the decline in 
real wages by demanding higher money 
wages, The increases which they re- 
ceive, however, are offset by resulting 
price increases. These in turn stimu- 
late additional demands for higher 
wages but are again offset by further 
price increases. In this way the in- 
flationary spiral proceeds without re- 
covery of average real wages. ; 

Not all employees are in a position 
to secure the same rate of increase in 
money wages in the course of inflation. 
The pay of unorganized workers, gov- 
ernment officials, public school teach- 
ers, etc. usually lags behind the wages 
of organized workers and the fall of 
their real income is more pronounced. 

The real value of fixed incomes, e.g., 
of those living on pensions, annuities, 
etc. deteriorates continuously in the 
course of inflation. 


Once the process of inflation has de- 
veloped, it is aggravated by the ap- 
pearance of another factor. The con- 
sciousness of the steady increase in 
prices induces hoarding of commodities 
and reduces the supplies available for 
consumption. In this way it intensi- 
fies the inflationary pressure. Hoard- 
ing of commodities may be considered 
as a special instance of investment ex- 
penditure, since it represents nothing 
else but a rise in inventories. It is 
conventient to treat it separately, how- 
ever, in the analysis of inflation be- 
cause of its speculative character. 
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Inflation is not necessarily incom- 
patible with unemployment. If infla- 
tion arises from an increase of effec- 
tive demand (as a result of a rise in 
net non-consumption payments or an 
increase in the proportion of income 
which tends to be consumed) in a 
situation of full utilization of resources, 
it will lead to ‘“over-employment” only 
if labour is the bottle-neck preventing 
the expansion of production. If there 
are bottle-necks in equipment or raw 
materials, then inflation may coexist 
with unemployment because these bot- 
tle-necks will make it impossible to 
employ all of the available labour. 

Inflation may also arise from a de- 
cline in productivity, or a reduction in 
agricultural output in a situation in 
which aggregate effective demand is 
not sufficient to maintain full employ- 
ment. This may readily be seen from 
the following example. Assume that 
in a situation in which there is some 
unemployment, there is a fall in pro- 
ductivity in consumption goods indus- 
tries or a reduction in agricultural pro- 
duction while net non-consumption 
payments remain unchanged. Under 
these conditions there will be a rise in 
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prices but it will not correspond to in- 
creased pressure of demand and will 
not, therefore, be associated with an 
increase in employment An inflation- 
ary spiral may thus develop in spite of 
the existence of unemployment. 


2. Direct Controls as a System of 
Containing Inflation 


Inflationary price increases, whether 
the pressures are of an over-all nature 
or are caused by shortages of spwcific 
items, may be prevented by a system 
of direct controls. The essence of such 
a system is the distribution of supplies 
of essential consumption goods by 
means of ration coupons. For the sys- 
tem to function properly, the entire 
supply of the rationed goods must be 
under government control. Under 
such circumstances the demand for the 
rationed commodities can be adjusted 
to the level of the available supplies at 
fixed prices. 

The introduction of rationing for 
some commodities tends to intensify 
the demand for substitute goods. In 
this way the pressure of demand for 
other goods rises and this necessitates 
the expansion of the rationing system 
to cover a wider range of essential 
goods. 

Even the most comprehensive ration- 
ing systems in existence, however, ex- 
clude many goods and services in 
scarce supply. Some of the excluded 
commodities may be _ price-controlled 
without being rationed. In such cases 
there will be haphazard distribution 
with the accompanying symptoms of 
shortages of supply in: the shops, 
queues, special customer lists, etc. 
Other commodities may be neither ra- 
tioned nor _ price-controlled. Their 
prices usually tend to rise very con- 
siderably, under the pressure of in- 
flationary demand which spills over 
from the controlled sector of the eco- 
nomy. 

Since under a system of rationing 
and price controls, prices of scarce 
commodities are not determined by 
free supply and demand conditions. it 
is possible to avoid the shift in the dis- 
tribution of private income from labour 
to profits which occurs under open in- 
flation. Indeed, even a reverse change 
in the distribution of income becomes 
feasible. 


Where a portion of the supply of the 
rationed goods is not under effective 
government control, significant black 
markets may develop. In such cases 
there in fact exists a dual system of 
prices, one for the supplies bought with 
ration coupons, and a higher price for 
the supplies bought on the black mar- 
ket. In some instances a part of the 
supply is sold under rationing at fixed 
rices and the remainder is sold legal- 
y at free prices. A similar situation 
arises where some essential foodstuffs 
in scarce supply are rationed and 
others are not, so that the prices for 
the latter are high in relation to the 
former. 

Superficially, it may appear that such 
a@ system of dual prices serves no use- 
ful purpose, since the low prices of 
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Economic Developments in Shanghai & Tientsin 


(1) 


SHANGHAI 

Banking and Finance:—The suspen- 
sion of one Chinese bank for its failure 
to meet clearing house obligations (the 
bank had been engaged in extending 
unsecured loans at illegal rates of in- 
terest) sent the curb interest rate to 
1.5% on October 27. This action sug- 
gested that other banks as well had 
been charging black market interest 
rates. End of the month pay roll de- 
mands further increased the interest 
rates to 1.6% on October 28. 

The Bank of China is to liquidate all 
trust and savings accounts set up prior 
to the communist takeover of Shanghai. 

The official US dollar exchange rate 
dropped for the first time since June 
16. (At the reopening of the Shang- 
hai exchange market on June 10, the 
US dollar rate was fixed at PB$1,700; 
on June 16 it declined to 1,650 at which 
rate it remained until July 5). The 


rationed supplies are counterbalanced 
by the high prices of free supplies. In 
tact, however, the system performs two 
useful functions, despite the fact that 
the prices of the unrationed supplies 
reflect the prevailing inflationary pres- 
sure. (1) The system benefits the low- 
est income groups, since the rationed 
supplies constitute a high proportion of 
their consumption. (2) The purchases 
to supplement the rations are made at 
free prices which are considerably 
above the level that would prevail in 
the absence of any rationing. This 
tends to discourage consumption of the 
scarce items out of higher incomes to 
a greater degree than would be the 
case in the absence of rationing con- 
trols. 


3. Hyper-Inflation as the Extreme 

Development of Inflation 

The preceding section dealt with a 
system of direct controls which may 
be used to prevent open inflation. This 
section deals with the phenomenon of 
hyper-inflation into which an inflation- 
ary spiral may develop after some time 
if it is not checked. 

The fundamental factor in hyper-in- 
flation is that as a result of rapid infla- 
tion over a long period of time there 
develops a general expectation of the 
continuation of the inflationary spiral 
in prices. This expectation leads to a 
general reluctance to hold money, ex- 
cept the minimum necessary for trans- 
action purposes. As a result, all in- 
comes tend to be spent on consumption, 
investment or hoarding of goods in the 
course of a short “spending period”. 

One symptom of this situation is the 
fact that the free rate of interest ap- 
proaches the rate of increase in prices. 
The reason for this phenomenon is that 
hoarding of commodities is always con- 
sidered an alternative to granting a 
loan. The official bank rates for loans 
to government or to business on aquota 
basis are, however, usually very much 
lower. 

In the absence of any tendency to 
accumulate cash beyond the needs for 
current transactions, every fresh addi- 
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new US dollar rates established on 
October 26 were PB$4,200 for currency 
notes and PB$4,500 for drafts, off 200 
as compared to October 25 rates. The 
official explanation given for the drop 
was that the rate had also fallen in 
Tientsin. Both the sterling and Hong- 
kong dollar draft rates were down to 
PB$11,250 and 610 respectively. All of 
the foregoing exchange rates remained 
unchanged through October 31. The 
black market was inactive over the 
period. (Crossrates, official, US$2.50 
per £, HK$ 7.38 per US$, HK$ 18.44 
per £; gold, unofficial, US$ 38—39). 
Foreign Trade:—The Import-Export 
Guild in Shanghai reported that dur- 
ing the second registration period im- 
porters had applied for the equivalent 
of US$1 million of goods that had been. 
off-loaded in Hongkong. The local. 
press previously had placed the value 
of these goods as amounting to US$20) 


tion to the money supply is bound to 
raise prices at a rate at which the re- 
sulting increase in the demand _ for 
money for transaction purposes will be 
sufficient to absorb the increase in: 
money. Thus, continuing additions to. 
the money supply through financing of 
budget deficits or through expanding 
bank credit to business, cause continu- 
ing increases in prices. 

The essential difference between 
hyper-inflation and normal inflation 
may be seen from the following con- 
sideration. In normal inflation when 
a budget deficit arises, prices increase 
up to the point where’ the resulting 
shift towards profits in the distribution 
of income increases savings by the 
amount of the budget deficit. Once 
this point is reached, no further change 
in price of this type is necessary so 
long as the budget deficit in succeeding 
periods remains constant in relation to. 
income. The inflationary price spiral 
continues thereafter only as a result 
of the attempt by workers to restore 
their real wages through higher money 
wages. In hyper-inflation  “equili- 
brium” cannot be achieved: in this way, 
because the additional profits are im- 
mediately spent on the hoarding of 
goods. Thus the mere continuation of 
the budget deficit, even if it remains 
constant in relation to income, causes: 
prices to continue rising in every period 
at such a rate as to absorb for transac-. 
tions every issue of money by which 
each deficit is financed. This will 
occur no matter what happens to: 
wages. If wage earners do not succeed 
in raising money wages quickly, their 
real wages will decline rapidly. 

It should be noted that as hyper- 
inflation progresses, people tend to 
spend money more and more quickly.. 
This means that the velocity of circu- 
lation of money increases. According- 
ly, a given issue of money used to fin-. 
ance a given deficit must produce a 
higher increase in prices in order that 
this issue should be absorbed for trans-. 
actions. In this way, the entire pro- 
cess of hyper-inflation is accelerated. 
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million, a figure that was either an 
overestimate or due to the reluctance 
of importers to register. 

Barter Trade:—The China Silk Com- 
pany in Shanghai shipped the first 
batch of 800 bales of raw silk to the 
USSR under the Northeast (Manchu- 
ria)-Soviet barter agreement conclud- 
ed on August 1. Apparently, sub- 
sidiary deals involving Shanghai were 
also included in this agreement. The 
above shipment refers to 845 bales of 
silk shipped by the SS “Flying Trader” 
to Vladivostok on October 15. The 
same company is also preparing to ex- 
port from 500 to 600 bales of silk to 
eastern European countries, France, 
and Switzerland. 

Industry: — The following factories 
were operating in Shanghai at the end 
of September (the first figure is the 
number of factories; the second is the 
percentage of the total in operation): 

Machineries, 790, 88.5; shipbuilding, 
39, 95; steel and iron refining, 30, 60; 
iron works, 583, 98; needles, 30, 71.8; 
steel windows, 15, 70; textile equip- 
ment, 51, 43.53; cotton textile, 57, 93; 
weaving and dyeing machinery, 653, 
80; woollen textile, 89, 93.25; thread, 
303, 90; towels and sheets, 160, 52.5; 
handkerchiefs, 119, —; canvas, 16, 
81.25; hand weaving, 1,636, 50; knit- 
ting, bik et belts, 209, 88.93; silk weav- 
ing machinery, 376, 78.3; silk printi 
23, 82.6; hats, 36, 41.18: vegetable oil 
refining, 16, 93.75; gourmet powder, 15, 
40; enamelwares, 20, 57.9; printing inks, 
40, 100; dyestuffs, 44, 56.83; glass, 55, 
42; soda water and fruit juice, 36, —= 
bricks, 7, 57; gas refining, 6, 66.66; acid 
and soda, 9, 100; lead type setting, 24, 
96; bakelite, 75, 84; umbrellas, 71, 41.2; 
tooth brushes, 67, 80; rice grinding, 116, 
100; colour printing, 124, 100; photo en- 
graving, 33, 100; wheat flour, 28, 92.8; 
cigarettes, 113, 56.7; coal briquettes, 60, 
96.7; medical equipment, 30, 100: hog 
bristle processing, 112, 57. ‘ 

The Industry department of the East 
China Finance Economic Committee 
. was established on October 18 to con- 
tro] all state-operated industries in the 
_ area with the exception of textile 

plants. 

Transportation:—The largest railway 
repair shops of the Shanghai Railway 
Administration had been destroyed in 
a Nationalist raid on October 29. The 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway was to pay 


for cargo .damaged on its line after 
November 1. 
Telecommunications: — All telecom- 


munications in Chekiang Province were 
Said to be operating despite very ex- 
tensive Nationalist destruction. Shang- 
hai radio-telephone connections with 
Amoy and Canton have been resumed. 

Commodities: — The general rise in 
commodity prices continued despite 
government dumping operations. Rice: 
In the two days, October 27 and 28, 
approximately 1,000 tons of rice were 
dumped on the market in a futile at- 
tempt to stem the rise in price which 
advanced from PB$42,000 a picul on 
the former date to PB$43,000 on Octo- 
ber 31, a cumulative increase of PB$ 
3,000 over October 24. Flour: The 
wholesale price of wheat flour rose to 
PB$13,300 on October 26, an increase 
of 200 over October 24. Textiles: The 
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price of textiles increased at the shap- 
est rate of all commodities, cotton cloth 
rising from PB$48,000 per 40 yard bolt 
on October 26 to 56,000 on October 31. 
This general upsurge in commodity 
prices was reflected in the rate of the 
parity deposit unit which advanced 
Se on October 26 to 959 on Octo- 
er 31, 


TIENTSIN 


_ Foreign Trade:—The Tientsin Mari- 
time Customs placed total! September 
exports of native products at the equi- 
valent of US$3,149,825 (converted at 
average US dollar exchange rates for 
the month). as compared to imports 
valued at $2,454,429, leaving a favor- 
able trade balance of $695,396. As 
compared with August figures, Sep- 
tember exports showed an increase of 
62% while imports were larger by 14%. 
Communist government enterprises ex- 
ported 27.09 percent of the total while 
the remainder was shipped by private 
firms of which 21% was foreign. 
Over a third of the imports (36.63%) 
were handled by government enter- 
prises with private firms taking 
63.37% of which 4.98% was foreign. 
Export shipments during September 
comprised rugs and carpets which 
made up 12.74% of the total; egg pro- 
ducts, 11.86%; furs and skins 9.71%; 
strawbraids, 4.15%; medicines, 5.1% 
casings 2.99%; and_ salt, 1.99%. In 
addition, approximately 100 short tons 
of cotton yarn were brought from 
Shanghai for export from _ Tientsin. 
Imports jncluded bronze wire, which 
comprised 21.64% of the total; phar- 
maceuticals, 10.7%; and, other items 
including rubber and gum, sugar, 
chemical materials, paper, tinplate, 
and motors. The United States took 
52.58% of the exports and Hongkong, 
41.02%. As to imports, 41.18% came 
from the United States, 21.57% from 
Japan, and 10.87% from India. 
Domestic trade with other com- 
munist areas was valued at the equi- 
valent of US$198.021 for outgoing 
and $204,453 for incoming. This was 
a 240% increase for domestic outgoing 
shipments and a 6% _ increase for in- 


coming shipments over the previous 
month, Trade with these areas com- 
prised outgoing shipments of coarse 


and fine cloth, cotton yarn, chemicals, 
packing materials, botanic products, 
and motor parts. while incoming goods 


were made up of tea. corn, sugar, 
cloth, cotton yarn, fish, and gunny 
bags. 

The North China Foreign Trade 
Control Bureau reiterated the neces- 
sity of import permits for foreign 
made commodities purchased with 
foreign exchange available abroad 


before permitting such goods to enter. 
In September, a total of US$700,000 
was involved in applications of which 
the Bureau approved 20%. 

Refined salt has been exempted 
from payment of export duty in order 
to encourage its export. 

Barter Trade:—Communist author- 
ities are further restricting the scope 
of bartering exports by requiring 
the surrender of foreign exchange 
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proceeds from shipments of casings, 
hides and skins, walnuts, apricot-seeds, 
linseed and grape seeds, curios, and 
several other items: 

Taxation:—The Tientsin Tax Bureau 
in the period October 10-12, re- 
ceived a total of PB$I1,300 million 
(approximately US$2.5 million at cur- 
rent official exchange rates) in indus- 
trial and business tax payments re- 
presenting 94% of the total goal set 
for the first half of 1949. 

Commodities:—At the close of Octo- 
ber prices of coramodities in Tientsin, 
with the exception of rice, corn flour, 
and millet, showed substantial in- 
creases. For example, in a week’s 
time, the retail price of wheat flour 
went from the equivalent of US$3:30: 
per 49 pound bag to US$3.60 on Octo- 
ber’ 27,: while the wholesale price of 
cotton cloth’ advanced from the equi- 
valent of US$8.20 per 40 yard bolt to 
$9.80 on October 27. The general com- 
modity price index on Oct 18 was 
3,891,638, an increase of' 11.08% over 
the previous week. 
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(2) PERIOD NOVEMBER 1 to 8&— 


SHANGHAI 

The inflationary rise in commodity 
prices subjected serious pressures on 
Shanghai’s economy during the week. 
This was' the most seévere-test that the 
authorities have so far faced, and 
strenuous efforts were made to stabilize 
the commodity market by large-scale 
dumping operations. The price -spiral, 
which began in the ‘latter part of 
October, had serious effects upon 
financial conditions. 

Banking and Finance:—Because of 
the large amounts of currency placed 
on the market as a result of dumping 
operations, the curb interest rate rose 
from 1.7 percent on November 3 to an 
average of 2.2 percent on November 8, 
even going as high as 3 percent on the 
latter date, the highest it has been 
since the early days of the communist 
takeover of Shanghai. Also, the price 
spiral caused an increase in the num- 
ber of bad checks issued which reach- 
ed a new high with a total value of 
PB$2 billion (roughly US$400,000) 
issued by November 7. Speculators 
were reported to be buying commodi- 
tics with worthless checks and then 
selling on the increased. price rise to 
cover the checks amount and still make 
a profit. 

The price spiral resulted in the de-. 
velopment of a black market in .the 
“big-head” silver dollar. While the. 
official rate for the silver dollar re- 
mained at PB$1600, established on July 
23, the black-market rate suddenly 
went to’ PB$2,100 by November 3 and 
thence to PB$2,500 by November 7. 


The increase in commodity prices 
also affected the US ‘dollur rate, which 
was advanced three times during the 
week. Oxi November 1, the rate for 
dollar notes was returned to PB$4,400. 
and for drafts to PB$4,700; on Novem- 
ber 4 the draft rate was raised to 5,000 
and again on November 7, the currency 
rate was increased to 5,000 while the 
draft rate was advanced to PB$5,300. 
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The black market US dollar rate on 
November 7 was quoted at PB$5,800. 
Foreign exchange rates for pound 
sterling and the Hongkong dollar were 
also increased, The rates on November 
7 for the former were PB$7,700 for 
notes and PB$13;250 for drafts while 
Hongkong dollar notes exchanged tor 
PB$550 and drafts at PB$700. (Official 
crossrates worked. out, at, US$2,50 per 
£, HK$7.57 per US$. and HK$18.93 
per £). 

Foreign Trade:—Exports from Shang- 
hai in October were valued at PB$10.6 
billion (equivalent to US$2,120,000 at 
current exchange rates) and imports 
at PB$12.3 billion (equal to US$2,460,- 
000). The value of United States 
declared exports in the same month 
was US$712,000. 

Following the second registration 
period for importing goods that had 
been off-loading, in Hongkong the 
total value of these goods was_ the 
equivalent of about US$1.2 million, 
gmade up as _ follows: US$629,000; 
£45,000; HK$646,000; Swiss Fes. 181,- 
000; Rs. 1.1 million; and St. $161,000. 

A total of 1,442 importers and 1,431 
exporters had been licensed in Shang- 
hai by November 1 to engage in trade. 

All exported goods are henceforth to 
be appraised by the customs author- 
ities to prevent under-valuation. Shang- 
hai exporters may now ship goods 
through Tsingtao. 

Barter Trade:—Nineteen Soviet im- 
porters and exporters have been licens- 
ed in Shanghai to expedite barter trade. 
Approximately 5,000 tons of tea is to 
be shipped to the USSR from the East 
China area under a barter agreement. 

Industry:—A shortage exists in raw 
materials for electrical manufacturing 
companies. The authorities have issued 
import licenses for supplies which in- 
clude silicon steel. There is also a lack 
of raw materials for metal goods, the 
prices of which have risen 1,000 per- 
cent since: the takeover. (The South 
Sea market which. formerly bought 60 
percent of the output is now shut off 
because of: -the- blockade.) Shanghai 
rubber factories consumed 800 tons of 
crude rubber in October as compared 
to a normal consumption of 1,700 tons. 
(Crude is now selling at about US$820 
a ton.) 1.1 million cotton spindles are 
in operation in Shanghai, but few of 
these are working full time. 

Transportation:—Joint rail and high- 
Way service has been established be- 
tween Shanghai and Changshu, the 
latter located in western Kiangsi Pro- 
vince. A train goes only as far as 
Soochow and: a-truck the: rest of the 
way. Also, rail s¢rvice -between Shang- 
hai and Canton has’ been opened; but 


part of the way is by’ bus. The trip 
takes 9 days. 
Postal Service:—Postal authorities 


announced that mail service to Soviet 
Russia and the eastern European satel- 
lites began October 10. Negotiations 
are under way for resuming mail 
service to Outer Mongolia and Korea 
{North). 

Commodities:—Despite the heaviest 
dumping so far engaged in. by: author- 
ities, costing the equivalent of about 
US$3.4 million during the week under 
review, commodity prices continued to 
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spiral on each successive day. The 
initial movement was in rice and flour 
as harvest returns failed to equal last 
year’s, and with the upward movement 
of prices, the usual circle of hoarding 
and speculation began. Actually, 
dumped goods, which included rice, 
flour, cotton cloth, sugar, and vegetable 
oils, comprised the main portion of the 
market turnover. (On November 2, 
for example, cloth dumpings constitut- 
ed 90 percent of the turnover.) 

Rice:—The Shanghai Food Company 
alone released over 5,500 tons of rice 
on the market during the week to stem 
the increase in the wholesale price 
which advanced from PB$46,000 a picul 
on November 1 to PB$54,000 on Nov- 
ember 4 and then jumped to PB$64,000 
on November 8, the highest it has been 
since the takeover. The new high is 
prevalent for all cities in the East 
China area and is not confined only to 
Shanghai. 

Flour:—In wheat flour, dumping con- 
stituted up to 90 percent of the market 
turnover, but the price still rose. The 
wholesale price of flour per 49 pound 
bag increased from PB$13,600 on 
November 1 to PB$16,100 on November 
7 and the rose to 20,000 on the follow- 
ing day. , 

Cotton Cloth:—Following the lead of 
foodstuffs, cotton cloth prices. started 
up activated by the demands from 
South China areas. On November 1, 
cloth per 40 yard bolt was selling at 
PB$58,800; on November 4 the price 
was 61,200, and by November 8 the 
price had advanced to 69,200, a cumula- 
tive increase of 10,400 in a week. 

Inflation Indication:—The parity de- 
posit unit, which started at the highest 
it had been since August, continued to 
set new highs for the week. On 
November 1 it was 1,030; by November 
8 it reached 1,264, an increase of 234 
in the week’s time. 


TLENTSIN 


Foreign. Trade:—Consular declared 
exports from Tientsin in October were 
valued at US$1,311,818. Of this total, 
woollen carpets aggregated $332,298 or 
24 percent; raw furs. $274.680 of which 
kolinskies were $100,778: kidskins, 
$58,242; weasel, $42,219: and goatskins, 
$34,020. Egg products were valued at 
$156,674 or 11.5 percent of. total ex- 
ports. Strawbraids totalled $145,613: 
bristles, $11,725; cashmere wool, $53,135; 
and sheep wool,<«$8,921. Approximately 
half of Tientsin exports were either 
directly or indirectly shipped by the 
Government. With the practical aboli- 
tion of barter shipments, an increasing 
proportion of total exports will likely 
be Government shipments. 

Finance:—Official foreign exchange 
rates were increased on November 2 
to PB$5,400 for the US dollar (4,860 
for US currency notes); PB$13,500 for 


pound sterling (12,000 for sterling 
currency notes); and PB$690 for 
the Hongkong dollar (580 for cur- 


rency notes). The Hongkong commer- 
cial draft rate was again raised on 
November 3 to PB$695. (Crossrates 
worked out at US$2.50 per £, HK$7.77 
per US$, HK$19.42 per £). 


sh * & 
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Reports from Tientsin 


Since its take-over by the Communists 
in mid January of this year, Tientsin 
has been the first important Chinese 
city in which to observe Communist 
policies and regulations governing com-— 
mercial activities. The latter, which 
involve foreign trade, exchange controls, 
business registration, remittances, and 
other transactions have been largely 
patterned after the former Nationalist 
regulations. Although the transition, 
as in Shanghai, was accomplished with- 
out undue difficulties, some of the at- 
titudes adopted,by the Communists to- 
ward foreign business appeared to be 
unfriendly. ; 

This was indicated in part by the 
onerous industrial and business taxes 
levied by the new regime as 4 means of 
averting imflation, a situation the Com- 
munists appear determined to prevent 
at any cost. By July 15, total tax col- 
lections had amounted to the equivalent 
of more than US$1,500,000, of which 
foreign firms paid qa disproportionate 
share, Although the taxes were pur- 
portedly based on the volume of business 
done and the size of the firm, they were 
levied apparently with no relation to 
income. Businesses were arbitrarily 
assessed so many “units,” with stiff 
fines imposed for late payment. 

Although the Communists have an- 
nounced their intention to encovrage 
foreign trade, particularly exports, the 
sale of the more important exportable 
items, including tung oil, bristles, edible 
and nonedible oils and seeds, coal, and 
ores, is monopolized by the state-owned 
trading companies with over-all control 
of commerce vested in the Communist 
Foreign Trade Control Bureau. 

The volume of imports declined dur- 
ing June and July, whereas exports 
showed an increase. This latter was 
due not so much to the abolition of ex- 


The official exchange rates as estab- 
lished by the Rank cf China in Shanzhai 
and Tientsin have become increasingly 
unrealistic and the earlier hopes, enter- 
tained by circles more friendly disposed 
towards the administrators of the new 
regime, in the astute management of 
financial and other economic affairs of 
the Chinese nation have not been ful- 
filled. Black currency markets are 
expanding and merchants are compelled 
to patronise these markets as the Bank 
of China is, to put it mildly, too slow 
in adjusting foreign exchange rates to 
ever higher levels. As cost of living has 
been conspicuously rising in Central and 
North China the value of foreign cur- 
rencies cannot be artificially fixed as has 
been shown, with disastrous conse- 
quences, during the period of planned 
hyperinflation by the former KMT- 
controlled regime in Nanking. 

A matter of surprise here and abroad 
has been the unrealistic fixing of ex- 
change rates for US$, £ and HK$. The 
official crossrate in ‘red’ China for HKS 
is around 19 per £ while in Hongkon 
and London the link remains unchange 
since the end of world war II, viz. 1/3d. 
per HK$ or HK$ 16 per £. That a 
HK$/US$ crossrate of around HK$712 to 
734 is officially quoted in Shanghai and 
Tientsin while tne free market in the 
Colony quotes between HK5.95/6.20 goes 
to prove that the new financial author- 
ities in China lack sound business sense 
and proceed arbitrarily. It is therefore 
no wonder to hear that there is among 
financial and commercial circles in China 
growing suspicion as regards the policy 
and day-to-day en gg ag of foreign 
i matters of the Bank of China. 
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port duties and lowering of other export 
charges and fees as to the fact that 
businessmen were anxious to ship goods 
out im the face of the possible closing 
of Tientsin to navigation by the Nation- 
alist-imposed blockade. The increase in 
exports to the United States from April 
through July is shown in the following 
tabulation of consular declared export 
returns ; 


FAME MARS oh ees ee ..US$628,815 
iMay~ 24.° 865 on acon Baier 716,289 
June erate 1,560,624 
July 1,705,533 


Trade with Manchuria increased con- 
result of barter 
arrangements for exchanging goods be- 
tween the respective areas. The state- 
owned monopoly, the Tientsin and Peip- 
ing North China Central Trading Co., 
is doing most business. 

The most important single barter 
agreement was that concluded between 
Manchuria and the Soviet Union at the 
end of July whereby the former is to 
supply soybeans, vegetable oils, corn, 
and rice in exchange for Russiam indus- 
trial equipment and facilities, automo- 
tive vehicles, kerosene, cloth, paper and 
pharmaceuticals. 


Reports from Taiwan 


The island of Taiwan has become in- 
creasingly important in the affairs of 
Nationalist China with the southward 
advance of Communist forces. Of 
significant importance were the re- 
forms which went into effect on June 
15. The rate at which the United 
States dollar exchanges on the black 
market keeps pace with, and even sur- 
passes, the rise in; commodity prices, 
Concomitantly with the currency re- 
torm, the Nationalist Government ad- 
vanced about UiS$20,000,000 in foreign 
exchange to T'aiwan for the import of 
raw materials and equipment. By mid- 
July, the Bank of Taiwan had acquired 
from exporters more than US$200,000 
in Foreign Exchange Certificates for 
which there was no strong demand by 
importers (owing principally to the 
fact that import-quota schedules—upon 
which the market value of certificates 
* hinge—had not yet been announced). 

If it is assumed that the export trade 
with the United States continues at the 
same rate in the second half of 1949 
as in the first half, the total wil] be 
about the same as that recorded for the 
year 1948. when the value of declared 
exports amounted to US$1,728,179. In 
the first 6 months of 1949 declared ex- 
ports from Taiwan to the United States 
were valued at UlIS$959,498. 

Commodity Price Index and U. S. 
Dollar Exchange Rates in Taiwan for 
the first half year of 1949:— 

: Retail UEES: 
commodity dollar 


Month price index average 
(Base: black- 
Jan-June market 
1937=100) rate 
Taiwan 
yen 
Jan . 1,546,402 81,333 
Feb . 2,261,448 46,000 
Mar 3,019,631 63,833 
IO ae ..ciemaiae 4,599,461 138,666 
BERD one one clad 10,190,566 203,333 
June 15,456,228 230,000 
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Hongkong’s Public Finance 


HONGKONG REVENUE & EXPENDITURE 


Year Revenue Expenditure Surplus Deficit 
LOSSe Poets hsreeueie, ae $32,099,278 $31,122,715 $ 976,563 —_ 
1984. vin aideed Not eeraves 29,574,286 31,149,156 —_ $1,574,780 
VO8Se dyes t Ale Mateate « 28,430,550 28,291,636 138,914 —_ 
LQOS6» poecaid oes. serait skiers 30,042,984 29,513,520 529,464 — 
TOS semeccssts ccoceetraeas: eae 33,196,368 32,111,222 1,085,146 _ 
1939). Pisses Wawa eet 41,478,052 37,949,116 3,528,936 — 
1940/20) ae scandens mae ee 70,175,114 64,787,556 5,387,558 — 
LOA AQT idee «Shots < Me o-5 56,786,000 60,642,715 _ 3,856,715 
LO4SGVAT 8 © ocak «Mes Sheet 82,141,556 85,624,391 -- 3,482,835 
194/46 Eh aes ae bs OF 164,298,310 127,701,174 36,597,136 _— 
1948/49 2 eos carat Aare 194,933,955 159,954,023 34,979,932 a 
TO497 50) xd fet eels eee 180,151,370 179,924,312 227,058 —_ 


Notes:—1940/41 was a financial year of.15 months. For 1941/42 only estimates. 


1946/47 was a financial year of 11 months. 


for current fiscal year. 


The fiscal year April 1, 1948 to March 
31, 1949 brought a revenue balance of 
$34.9 million (total revenue $194.9 m., 
total expenditure $159.9 m.) or a 
monthly surplus average of $2.9 m. 
The current fiscal year’s four months 
from April to July showed a revenue 
balance of $15.4 m. or a monthly sur- 
plus average of $3.86 m. (for the four 
months: revenue $69,884,752, expendi- 
ture $54,443,698). 

The total revenue balance of Gov- 
ernment as at July 31, 1949 amounts to 
$8744 m. (carry forward from fiscal 
year 1947/48 $37 m., carry forward 
from fiscal 1948/49 $34.9 m., total 
carry forward to 1949/50 $72.1 m. 
and revenue surplus for April/July 
1949 $15.4 m.). 

Revenue continues buoyant and Gov- 
ernment is assured of further regular 
surpluses. The community is relatively 


The revival of both trade and business 
was retarded by a lack of ready funds 
and increased costs of producing export 
commodities, Although the Provincial 
Government announced its intention to 
assist industries in getting on their feet, 
the bulk of the Government’s effort ap- 
peared to be aimed at assisting new in- 
dustries, particularly textile and chemi- 
eal, in getting established by locating 
plant sites, obtaining power supply (of 
which there is no surplus) and obtain- 
ing operational funds. 

The Food Director of the Province 
announced that the agricultural pro- 
gram called for the production of 1,200,- 
000 tons of rice sufficient to feed 8,000,- 
000 people (the population of Taiwan is 
6,126,006). To achieve this objective, 
however, sugar acreage was reduced to 
about 100,000 hectares (247,000 acres) 
representing a 10 percent decline from 
last year’s figure. In line with this 
program, the Taiwan Sugar Corpora- 
tion was considering the possibility of 
suspending operation of four plants in 
the northern part of the island. 

The Keelune factory of the Taiwan 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Corp., reports 
that its potential annual production is 
now 30,000 metric tons greater, follow- 
ing the installation of equipment 
obtained through UNRRA. 


1949/50 first estimate 


the wealthiest in the Far East and can 
well afford to pay for expenditure as 


pemated for the current year ($180 
m.). 


The floating of loans may however 
prove not simple because local capital 
is extremely wary of investing funds 
in the Colony under present political 
conditions in China; a higher rate of 
interest than is paid on existing loans 
may stimulate investment. 


Provided that monthly revenue sur- 
pluses will continue at the rate of the 
first four months of fiscal 1949/50, the 
total revenue balance by March 1950 
should amount to about $120 million. 
Under these expected conditions it may 
prove unnecessary to float the remain- 
ing $100 m. of the Rehabilitation Loan 
of 1948 (which was authorised for $150 
m, but only $50 m. were issued). 


Hongkong Government Revenue and 
Expenditure for fiscal year 1948/49:- 


Revenue 
Duties ge wnccceesene ces oe 41,111,284 
Assessed Taxes .......... 14,984,710 
Internal Revenue ........ 70,513,071 
Licences, Fines and For- 

feitures’” So." vias. ee 13,195,025 
Fees of Court or Office .. 14,342,832 
Water Revenue .......... 6,312,940 
Posty Offices... erent 9,325,004 
Kowloon-Canton Railway 7,000,943 
Revenue from Land Rents, 

(2 feats oor e Rr Cae 5,247,349 
Miscellaneous Receipts ... 6,785,404 
Colonial Development and 

Welfare Grants .......- 


215,559 
Total (Exclusive of Land 


Sales) Sis. seer dake ee 189,034,125 
LandeSaless  Se07 550. oe 5,899,829 
Grant by Imperial Govt. . 

Total Revenue ........ 194,933,955 

Expenditure 
His Excellency the 

Governorada.. sts eee. 212,680 
Colonial Secretariat and 

Legislatures mimic ater 954,861 
Audit Department ....... 247,328 
Civil Aviation Department 566,641 
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Development Secretariat:— 


A. Directorate ....::. 48,492 
B. Agricultural Dept. .. 357,813 
C. Fisheries Dept. ..... 62,601 
D. Fisheries Research 
Stationge genicsaee « 19,132 
E. Forestry Dept. ..... 483,086 
'F. Gardens Dept. ..... 413,948 
Subventions eniije.cu te 878,546 
District Office, N.T. ...... 365,267 
Education Dept. ......... 11,703,080 
Wire ‘Brigade. 2. cnn... cons 947,603 
Hongkong Naval Volun- 
teen: smorces?. fio. oe 0st: 47,266 
Hongkong Volunteer De- 
fence Corps. i iacieiieids-«e 620,392 
Imports & Exports Dept. 1,037,651 
Inland Revenue Dept. 593,095 
Judiciary:— 
A. Supreme Court 329,040 
B. Hongkong Magistracy 116,388 
- C. Kowloon Magistracy 104,987 
Kowloon-Canton Railway 4,361,198 
LabourcOmce ii. cincts.4s « 236,845 
Legal Departments ...... 524,189 
Marine Department ...... 4,275,931 
Medical Department ..... 12,924,504 
Miscellaneous Services ... 57,386,656 
Pensions® nai. aoe 6,499,716 
PoticetWorce sees cae G 10,715,688 
Post Office, Telecommuni- 
cations & Broadcasting:— 
Ase PostsOffice: F008. )5: 2,932,582 
B. Telecommunications . 784,288 
C. Broadcasting. ...... 242,613 
Prisons Department ...... 3,030,448 
Public Debt: =4 Sies.sincn.d ae 4,009,900 
Public Relations Office .. 72,493 
Public Works Dept. ..... 3,643,255 
Public Works Recurrent .. 9,747,899 
Royal Observatory....:... 291,385 
Sanitary Department & 
Urban Council ......... 4,313,057 
Secretariat for Chinese 
Affairs:— 
A. Secretariat for Chin- 
ese Affairs .....;3. 172,759 
B. District Watch Force 183,343 
C. Social Welfare Office 1,005,032 
Statistical Office ......... 114.606 
Stores Department ...... 7,874,312 
Supplies, Trade & Industry 
7 § Department= ts. 8.93. Sa 731,967 
Treasury:— 
A. Accountant General's 
Department ...... 726,223 
B. Ration & Valuation 
Office tras es 161.643 
Custodian of Property ... 57,993 
Colonial Development and 
Welfare Scheme ....... 219,434 


159,954,023 


Government Loan 

The position of the Rehabilitation 
Loan (1948) was as follows at the end 
of last fiscal year:—Total funds allo- 
cated $150 m.; charged to Loan funds 
(from first instalment of Loan floated) 
$50 m.; charged to Advances pending 
the raising of the second instalment 
(or some other form of finance) $37.6 
m.; total exnenditure to March 31, 1949 
$87.6 m. 


During the first four months of the 
current fiscal year (April-July) loan 
expenditure was only $4.9 m. Thus 
the total expenditure up to July 31 was 
$92.6 m. 
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Exchange & Financial Markets 


The British Economic Position 

Production:—The index of the United 
Kingdom’s industrial production (1946 
=100) was 119 for August 1949 com- 
pared with 117 for July 1949. Figures 
for the corresponding months last year 
were 110 for August 1948 and 112 for 
July 1948. Production in these months 
is seasonally low because a large num- 
ber of firms take their annual holidays 
at this time of the year. In the first 
eight months of 1949 industrial pro- 
ducion has been on the average be- 
tween 6% and 7% higher than in the 
same period last year. This is much 
greater than the increase in manpower 
in the corresponding industries which 
rose from 10,776,000 in the middle of 
1948 to 10,913,000 in the middle of 1949 
— a-gain of between 1% and 2%. 

Overseas Trade: — (a) There was a 
further decline in the volume of ex- 
ports in the 3rd quarter from the very 
high level reached in the first quarter 
of the year: Volume of U.K. exports 
(1938=100):—1949 1st quarter 156, 2nd 
quarter 146, 3rd quarter 142. In 1948 
exports averaged 136% of the 1938 
volume. (b) Exports to North America 
were little changed in value in the 3rd 
quarter, compared with the 2nd, but 
were lower than in the Ist. 

The “Cuts”: — The “cuts” fall into 
two categories, those planned to be 
made in next year’s capital Investment 
programme and savings in the Budget. 
The total planned reduction in expen- 
diture in both categories is in the re- 
gion of £250 millions in a full year. 
Gross fixed investment was running at 
£2,000 mijlions in 1948 and the total 
this year may turn out to be about 
£2,100 millions. The main changes 
proposed will entail reductions total- 
ling £140 millions. 


Government has been able to finance 
the various rehabilitation works to the 
extent of $42.6 m. (the funds having 
mostly come from the revenue balance 
which amounted to $87% m. by the 
end of July, and to a lesser degree 
from floating balances of the trading 
business managed by the Dept. of 
Supplies & Distribution). 

The allocation of funds of the Loan 
and the actual payments made as at 
July 31, 1949 were as follows:— 

Total Ex- 
- penditure 
Funds to 31st 
Allocated July, 1949 
(1000 HKS) (1000 HK$) 
Agriculture, Forestry 


& Gardens ...... 1,470 1,113 
Air & Meteorological 

Services= qi. s.csren 310 217 
Buildings) 0a. 38,790 24,686 
Claims & Compen- 

Sation: ©". se. wees 30,850 28,690 
Hauedtion: Wenes..ke 7,210 4.885 
Harbour Facilities 5,450 3,257 
Medical Services 1,715 1,535 
Miscellaneous 8,500 6,508 
Public Works ..... 29,905 14,563 
Rathway - wait irec to 19,400 3,464 
Waterworks ...... 6,400 3,714 

PHOtaISiO 5. chs.< sere 150,000 92,639 


Chinese Exchange Markets 


The People’s Government in South 
China has last week issued an order 
which prohibits the circulation of HK$ 
in Kwangtung (announced on Nov. 15 
in Swatow and on Nov. 18 in Canton). 
The People’s Bank yuan (dollar) is to 
be the sole legal tender and such cur- 
rency as issued during the last few 
weeks, after Kwangtung passed under 
the control of the new regime, by re- 
gional and military authorities will, 
presumably, be called in and exchanged 
for PB$. No conversion deadline for 
HK$ and other foreign currency notes 
(or holdings abroad) has been an- 
nounced. 


The official buying rate in Canton is 
PB$600 for Hongkong notes (in other 
parts of Kwangtung different official 
rates prevail, the lowest in Swatow 
where PB$450 are officially paid to 
persons who venture to the People’s 
Bank rather than to curb market 
operators). The black market in Can- 
ton paid 160 to 180% higher rates than 
the People’s Bank, closing last week at 
about PB$1670 per HK$1 (notes) and 
slightly higher for TT Hongkong. 


The public in Canton is unfavour- 
ably impressed with the policy of the 
People’s Bank; that HK$ are to be 
withdrawn from circulation was ex- 
pected and is generally approved, it 
being realised that China cannot con- 
tinue to use other countries’ money 
but has to resume a currency. circula- 
tion of its own; however, it is a matter 
of painful surprise that the new au- 
thorities fall into the same grave error 
of artificially undervaluing foreign ex- 
change. Public support of the new 
regime cannot be expected if such 
measures as the undervaluing of HK$ 
—the currency of Kwangtung during 
the last few years which is held by the 
broad masses—are carried out. The 
common man is most severely hit if 
his small savings, in HK$, are to be 
taken from him in return for only one 
third of its actual purchasing value. 


Elsewhere in China there has been 
growing black market activity as a 
result of the new authorities’ refusal 
to appreciate foreign exchange follow- 
ing the general rise in commodity 
prices and cost of living. In Shanghai, 
last week, the official buying rates of 
the Bank of China were for Hongkong 
notes PB$730, for drafts PB$1000 (a 
premium of 37% for drafts on notes); 
the curb market however paid for notes 
up to PB$ 1500 and for TT about 10% 
premium. US notes were officially 
bought at PB$6200, and drafts PB$7400 
(a premium over notes of about 20%); 
the curb market paid for US notes 
PB$10,000 to 10,500. Against the offi- 
cial buying rates the black market paid 
100% more for Hongkong notes, 60 to 
70% more for funds in Hongkong, 
about 65% more for US notes. 


Gold was traded around PB$440 to 
450,000 per oz or at US$42% to 43%. 


In Hongkong some business in PB$ 
(remittances) was done at rates between 
PB$1350 to 1500 per HK$1. 


1949 


The Shanghai curb market traded 
Hongkong notes against US notes at:a 
crossrate of HK$6.80 to 6.90 but the 
TT or draft crossrate was more in line 
with Hongkong, viz. 6.20 to 6.30. 


There has been considerable demand 
by Shanghai traders and investors for 
any type of foreign exchange and con- 
fidence in the stability of the PB$ has 
been undermined to a_ considerable 
extent. The skyrocketing prices in- 
dicate growing loss of faith in the 
ability of the new authorities to main- 
tain the purchasing value of the new 
legal tender of China. Past experi- 
ences of the Chinese people with their 
paper money have been’ most disap- 
pointing and although initially the 
People’s Bank yuan was welcomed and 

_ there were some hopes for this new 
paper money winning tse favour of 
larger sections of the population, it 
seems today that a crisis has broken 
out which may, if not clever rather 
than energetic steps ure taken by the 
new government, cause the collapse of 
confidence in the PB$. 

Gold and US$ Exchange with 
Shanghai:—Highest and lowest rates 
were for gold 870—775, for US$ notes, 
880—810 in Hongkong for 1000 in 
Shanghai. Total business transacted: 
1,800 taels of gold and US$62,000. 

Gold Exchange with Taiwan:—High- 
est and lowest rates were 957144—942\%4 
in Hongkong for 1000 in Taiwan. Total 
business transacted: 1,100 taels. 


Hongkong Dollar Exchange with 
Canton:—Highest and lowest rates were 
1005—992% in Hongkong for 1000 in 
Canton. Total business transacted: 
HK$700,000. 


Hongkong Dollar Exchange with 
Swatow:—Highest and lowest rates 
were 950—900 in Hongkong for 1000 in 
Swatow. Total business transacted: 
HK$400,000. 


Official People’s Bank Exchange 
Rates of last week:—For Sterling: TT 
in Tientsin and Shanghai 17,500, notes 
in Shanghai 11,000. For US$: TT in 
Tientsin 7,000, in Shanghai 7,400; notes 
“in Shanghai 6,200, in Canton 4,000, in 
Swatow 2,800. For Hongkong $: TT in 
Tientsin 825, in Shanghai 1000, in 
Amoy 789; notes in Shanghai 730, in 
Canton 600, in Swatow 450. 


US$ Market. 


There was last week large specula- 
tive buying of TT New York which 
caused the open market rate to rise to 
$624. Sales in the native market 
amounted to US$3 million (TT 1% m., 
DD and notes 1% m.), Arbitrageurs 
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FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES SHORT-TERM BALANCES IN THE USA 


China French Philip- 

Date & Man- Indo- Hong- British Indo-__ pine 
churia china kong Malaya Japan nesia Republic 

1942—Dec. 31 .......-. 360.9 27.4 41.6 1.0 4.8 160.4 254.7 
1948—Dec. 31 ........- 574.2 27.4 23.9 9 4.1 110.1 259.1 
1944—Dec. 31 ......... 427.3 27.4 22.9 1.3 4.0 110.5 365.8 
1945—Dec. 31 ......... 582.3 28.0 27.4 1.2 4.1 113.7 629.1 
1946—Dec. 31 ......... 431.9 39.9 44.9 17.3 16.6 127.1 446.6 
1947—Dec. 31 ......... 229.9 6.5 39.8 11.0 31.3 69.3 488.6 
1948—Aug.31 _........ 146.4 5.9 47.2 14.7 716.8 36.7 521.7 
SED ts UO merer ave stern: 181.7 5.3 49.0 15.8 74.2 51.9 496.1 
Octal ere Cees 154.6 6.4 43.3 13.9 76.8 54.0 508.4 
INOV-SO0)) ScBe ssa 194.1 5.7 48.7 9.7 17.9 50.1 502.0 

NOG od Les oso asaae 216.2 7.8 51.1 12.9 81.4 41.5 488.3 
1949—Jan. 31 ......... 190.1 8.2 57.3 11.4 91.6 41.0 450.4 
Web. 28 "Sete. cs es 182.2 8.3 52.9 10.1 121.6 38.8 402.5 
Matures l tance cess 179.0 Ustt 53.4 10.5 128.4 34.7 413.6 

ADT 30m. fesatos 161.9 8.0 52.6 12.3 123.2 33.5 426.8 

UE WH Sal 6 Gaon 147.0 5.0 55.7 12.2 135.2 31.5 407.4 

TUNE ABO Re siete e eters 119.2 6.1 67.7 12.5 141.6 36.1 383.7 
BRERA Goon Sonos 125.3 5.0 78.9 12.3 144.2 27.1 360.2 

were again active as buyers as New Maximum selling rates as from Nov. 


York and Zurich quoted lower crosses 
than Hongkong and profit margins be- 
came attractive. Smaller investors 
started buying of US notes especially 
after it became known in the market 
that a British bank purchased, on be- 
half of a client, over US$500,000. As 
it always happens in a period of bullish 
speculation, holders of US funds de- 
layed sales and thus contriputed to the 
upward tendency. 


Highest & lowest market rates of 
last week, in HK$:—notes 618—605, 
DD 623—609, TT 624—611%. Cross- 
rates, US$2.564, low, 2.616, high. 


The determination of the rate of free 


market (transferable) area account 
sterling depends now on the trend 
abroad. Under present conditions 


Hongkong is acting as a brake on ster- 
ling undervaluation. It is hoped here 
that the low unofficial rates of US$2.50 
to 2.55, as reported from foreign ex- 
change markets, may prove to be 
shortlived and that the discount which 
‘freely transferable sterling’ now suf- 
fers can be reduced to, say, 3 to 5%. 


Official Exchange Rates 


As from Novy. 16 new rates have been 
fixed by Hongkong Exchange Banks’ 
Association. The new rates for ster- 
ling, buying and selling, are 1/32nd 
lower than those fixed on Nov. 4. 
Correspondingly lower rates went into 
effect as regards other currencies of the 
sterling area and outside the sterling 
area. 


HONGKONG OPEN MARKET RATES 


per 0S$100 
Notes _ Drafts a ledte 

November ‘High Low High Low High Low 

18 ecru it, 6.08 6.05 6.11% 6.09 6.13% 6.11% 

155 cee ee re C8 6.08% 6.22 6.1214 6.24 6.144 

MG icacte duretuetncit ste Oik eS 6.12 6.22% 6.16 6.243% 6.19 

Aik Gccciy ae Gee ane G1 D 6.12 6.20 6.16 6.22 6.19 

|: earn SS ie ae arr 6.12% 6.19% 6.17 6.21 6.19% 

Tits. aeclipied ees ok CLS 6.16 6.23 6.19 6.24 6.22 


16: 1/2 27/32 (from previously 1/2 
7/8), maximum buying TT 1/2 15/16, 
DD 1/2 31/32 (from respectively 1/2 
31/32 and 1/3). US$ selling 17% (from 
17 5/16) and buying TT and DD 17 7/16 
(from 17%). 


Unofficial Exchange Rates 


Last week’s highest & lowest bank 
note rates on the free market, in HK$: 
—Piastre, nominal forward, 11.90, Nica 
guilder 24—23%%, Baht 27. Pound note 
15.10—14.80, Australian pound 12.25— 
12.10, Canadian dollar 5.40—5.32, Ma- 
layan dollar 1.84—1.83%, Indian rupee 
1.154%—1.13%,, Burmese rupee .80—.77, 
Ceylon rupee 1. Peso 3—2.95. 


TT Singapore transactions in the free 
market have increased during recent 
weeks but rates are quoted about the 
same as at the authorised banks in the 
Colony. Native banks can arrange for 
adequate transfers of Malayan dollars 
(in and out of Singapore) and mer- 
chants as well as exchange speculators 
(connected with arbitrageurs) make 
use of these facilities as otherwise the 
permission of Exchange Control has to 
be obtained and such permission is re- 
fused if transactions are of a specula- 
tive character. Overseas Chinese in 
Malaya supply . considerable funds to 
the Hongkong buyers. Last week’s 
rates in the unofficial exchange market 
for TT Singapore were Mal.$ 53.40 to 
53.70 per HK$ 100. Total sales in the 
native market: Mal.$ 1,350,000 (from 
Nov. 14—19). 


Indochina Foreign Exchange 

The parity of the piaster to the 
French franc remains fixed at the ratio. 
of 17 French frances equals 1 Indo- 
chinese piaster ; but the exchange rates 
between the piaster and other currencies 
are based on the Paris free-market 
franc rate, presently fixed at 350 francs 
to the United States dollar. Foreign 
trade will be conducted at this free rate 
instead of being based on the averages 
between the official and free rates. Cal- 
culated at the above rate, US$1=20.588 
Indochinese piasters, or 1 piaster=US 
$0.04857. 
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Hongkong Stock & Share Market 


Gold Markets 

During the week under review gold 
prices were uncertain with narrow 
fluctuations of about 32 per cent. 
Highest and lowest prices were for 
945 fine gold $30612—295 per hongping 
tael, equivalent to 321—310 for .99 fine 
gold. Cross rates were from US$42 to 
4234 per ounce. 

Trading reports of last week:— 
Monday, Nov. 14:—Opening and clos- 
ing rates $29734—299'2. On the fic- 
titious forward market the change over 
favoured sellers at the interest rate of 
9g cents per tael of .945 fine per day. 
Throughout the week the change over 
rates continued in favour of sellers. 
Lowest of the week 295 recorded, but 
rates recovered on profit-taking covers. 
Tuesday, Nev. 15:—Opening and clos- 
ing 299¥%4—3013%4. Change over 15 cents. 


Better buyers following higher US$ 
rates. Wednesday, Nov. 16:—Opening 
and closing 302—301l5s. Change over 
14 cents. Unconfirmed report of en- 


quiries for purchases in Macao by 
Indian merchants pushed the rate to 
30614, highest of the week, but lower 
Canton quotations set off this bullish 
sentiment. Thursday, Nov. 17:—Open- 
ing and closing 30142—297%. Change 
over 9 cents. Speculators liquidated to 
wait for better opportunities. Friday, 
Nov. 18:—Opening and closing 29742— 
300%. Change over 10 cents. Quiet 
market prevailed. Saturday, Nov. 19:— 
Opening and closing 301—3003g. Change 
over 9 cents. Rates were stagnant, and 
nothing was done in the _ unofficial 
afternoon market. 

Official and unofficial tradings during 
the week totalled about 192,000 taels 
(a daily average of 32,000 taels). Posi- 
tions left open estimated at an average 
of about 161,000 taels per day, in which 
interest hedging forward operators and 
Canton operators oversold, while gold 
importers were satisfied with their cash 
holdings and continued overbought. 

Cash bars turned over Officially 
18,310 taels, unofficially 13,000 taels, 
totalling 31,310 taels, in which about 
20,000 taels changed hands by interest 
hedging forward operators. 

A total of about 9,000 taels were im- 
ported, of which 2,000 taels from North 
China and 7,000 taels from Macao. 
Over 8,500 taels were exported. (To 
Bangkok 3.500 taels, Singapore 3.000 
taels, and Indochina 2,000 taels; all in 
.99 fine bars). 


Local ornamental consumption was 
estimated at 2,500 taels. Ready delivery 
stocks in the Colony amount to about 
340,000 -taels. 


Silver Markets 

During the week under review. the 
highest and lowest prices of bar silver 
were $4.85—4.75 per hongping tael, 
Hongkong anda other dollar coins 3.03— 
2.98 per coin. Chinese dollar coins 3.05 
—3.00 per coin. and twenty cents coins 
2.65—2.50 per five coins. 

Silver prices were rather steady for 
higher US$ rate induced buying 
though exporters were still not pre- 
pared to ship. Total business: over 
HK$650,000 in value. 


The general tone of the market last 
week was uncertain and the volume of 
business which was heavy during the 
first few days fell to almost nil at the 
close of the weekly session. Profit- 
taking sales accounted for a significant 
portion of the turnover while invest- 
ment buying by both old holders and 
new interests did not amount to much 
in spite of the general feeling that 
more settled times are now at hand. 


Developments in Kwangtung were 
largely responsible for reticence on the 
part of buyers; this market is easily 
swayed to take a dim view of the 
future, that is to say, it lacks stability 
and confidence in the continuation of 
peaceful conditions in the Colony, be- 
sides always being on the ready to 
distrust the new authorities in Peking 
as regards their will to maintain correct 
relations with the Western powers. 
When, for instance, there was some 
indication of ‘trouble’ in Macao—over 
the question whether a demonstration 
of communist sympathisers was to be 
held or prohibited—the share market 
here reacted in the usual jittery man- 
ner, and that prices recede under such 
hypernervous pressure should surprise 
no-one. 


At the opening of the current week 
there was however a much better 
sentiment in evidence and the under- 
tone is steady. Prices may not show 


November 24: 


further improvement after having 
risen over the last three weeks. Yields 
have been reduced to some extent but 
are still most attractive especially at 
present when the gold market rules 
weak and daily change over interest 
amounts to around 10% (on an annual 
basis). 


Last week’s sales totalled 102,810 
shares of a value of $1,953,293 (pre- 
vious week: 121,908 shares, $2,671,553). 
For the third quarter of this year the 
value of sales amounted to $15,395,064, 
and on this basis the weekly average 
was $1,184,235. 


Dividends declared during last week: 
Lane Crawford interim of $1 and 
bonus $0.50 per share, free of tax for 
the year ending Feb. 28, 1950. 


Rubber estate companies are listed 
at the Exchange—a total of 27—but 
rarely do transactions take place in 
their shares. The hope to revive busi- 
ness in rubber shares, which were so 
prominently dealt in before the war at 
the Shanghai Stock Exchange, has sc 
far not materialised and under present. 
conditions it looks very doubtful whe- 
ther dealings in these shares can be 
popularised in Hongkong. For those 
brokers who promoted, in 1947 and 
1948, the introduction of rubber shares 
at the local Exchange, the state of 
complete neglect for these shares has 
come as a keen disappointment. 


A Five & Ten Cent Mystery 


One of the minor mysteries of Hong- 
kong is what becomes of its metal coin~ 
age? With a certain amount of optim- 
ism government in the early part of 
this year ordered a quantity — around 
40 million — of new 10 and 5 cent 
coins composed of a brass and nickel 
alloy of a low intrinsic value (70 and 
40 grains of alloy respectively); the 
hope being that ultimately they would 
replace the existing 10 and 5 cent 
printed notes, the loss of which no one 
would deplore. In a_ population of 
around 2 million the ordinary unsus- 
pecting citizen would expect to get a 
sight of these pretty little coins fairly 
frequently, and for the first month it 
is true they were in evidence in change 
given on the ferries, in the trams and 
buses, on the Peak Tram and in one or 
two of the larger shops; then suddenly 
they vanished like the flies in winter, 
though whether anyone cherishes the 
hope that they will reappear in the 
spring is an open question. Mean- 
while, with that ‘sticking power” that 
we so admire as an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the British people, con- 
siderable further quantities are on or- 
der and are being’ shipped regularly 
from the United Kingdom, — evidence 
being a consignment of 300 cases of 
ten cent pieces which was recently re- 


ceived in Hongkong, was duly handed 
out to the public who were delighted to 
see their reappearance for a few days, 
and then as automatically fled into hid- 
ing again. Where do they go? Any- 
one familiar with the instinct of all 
Eastern peoples to hoard metal coins 
in times of trouble can hazard a good 
guess at what is now taking place, yet 
is it possible that these coins of so low 
an intrinsic value can be of any use 
to hoarders? 


Before World War II Hongkong had 
a pure nickel five and ten cent coinage; 
these circulated all right until the 
Japanese occupation when a large 
quantity was seized and the bulk pre- 
sumably melted down for their metal- 
lic content. After the war a substan- 
tial number of these coins was dis- 
covered by the Allied occupation au- 
thorities in Japan who returned them 
to the Hongkong Government. They 
were not, however, reissued as cur- 
rency, since the price of nickel had 
risen so that their intrinsic value had 
become greater than their face value; 
instead these old coins were retained 
by Government for disposal for their 
metallic content and new coins took 
their place. No new five and ten cent 
notes are being printed at present, as 
the intention is to replace them ulti- 
mately by the new coins. 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


RESUMPTION OF HONGKONG- 
JAPAN TRADE 


After about 2 months’ suspension of 
Hongkong-Japan trade the local Dept. 
of Supplies & Distribution finally au- 
‘thorised resumption of trade as from 
Nov. 18. No official explanation was 
however made as to the very long de- 
lay and the damage thus done to the 
trading interests of Hongkong. Tt sis 
hoped that the newly appointed direc- 
tor of that Department will see to it 
that in future there will be no repeti- 
tion of inefficiency and bungling as was 
experienced, to the chagrin of all 
well-meaning residents here and to the 
detriment of local trading interests, 
since sterling devaluation of Sept. 18. 


Under present conditions it would 
seem to be advisable to take a charit- 
able view of the lack of efficiency 
which was so glaringly displayed by 
the Japan trade section of the Dept. of 
S &D. The early regularisation of 
Hongkong-Japan trade and its com- 
plete freeing from official control is 
however now looked forward to with 
more urgency. The taking over of con- 
trol of trade by the Japanese Govern- 
ment from SCAP by the Ist of Decem- 
ber and 1st of January for respectively 
exports and imports may be found a 
suitable occasion to do away here with 
all control:-measures in connection with 
Japan trade. 


As from Nov. 18 exports to Japan 
can be negotiated again and exporters 
will obtain for their US$ proceeds in 
Tokyo HK$ at the rate of HK$567 
minus 1% (i.e. $566.33); and importers 
of Japanese merchandise will have to 
pay for the US$ commitments in Tokyo 
at the rate of HK$576 plus 5% (ie. 
$604.80). The new exchange rates were 
announced here about 2 months after 
sterling devaluation was enforced in 
the sterling area. The official par value 
of US$ has been, as from Sept. 18, 
HK$571.429. 


The Department has prohibited the 
transfer of export proceeds (i.e. the 
40% which exporters are permitted to 
retain) but this prohibition has no 
effect as importers who wish to pur- 
chase goods in Japan have them con- 
signed to the name of the Hongkong 
exporter, and the exporter can sell his 
40% US$ Tokyo account at the free 
market rate of HK$8 to 9 (last week’s 
business rates). 


The official announcement of the 


Dept. is as follows:— 


New Rate of Exchange for Post-Devalua- 
tion Export Contracts:—Exports to Japan 
through the Hongkong Government S.C.A.P. 
two-way account which are shipped under 
contracts entered into with S.C.A-P. after 
the 17th September, 1949, will be paid for 
at a new rate of exchange which has been 
fixed at HK$567—US$100. Government's 
commission on such payments will continue 
to be 14% which with the Bank's commis- 
sion of 42°. makes a deduction of 1% from 
the payment to be received by the exporter. 

Return Exchange on Post-Devaluation 
Contracts:—Exporters will be allowed _ to 
use, for the importation of goods from 
Japan, 40% of the exchange earned by ex- 
ports actually shipped under post-devalua- 
tion contracts. Payment for such imports 


will be at the exchange rate of HK$576= 
US$100. Government’s commission on such 
imports will be increased to 415% which 
with the Bank’s commission of 42% make a 
total of 5% to be added to the amount paid 
by the importer. y 

Fulfilment of Pre-Devaluation Export Con- 
tracts:—Government expects exporters who 
have obtained export contracts prior to the 
devaluation of sterling tq fulfil such contracts 
at the old rate of exchange namely HK$395= 
US$100._ Such ‘exporters will continue to 
be permitted to use exchange earned by 
their exports for the importation of goods 
from Japan at the old rate of HK$402= US$ 
100. The percentage of return exchange 
made available to exporters will continue 
to be 40% except where an increased figure 
has been agreed by the_ Director of Sup- 
plies and Distribution. Government's com- 
mission on exports shipped under pre- 
devaluation contracts will remain at 14% 
but the commission on imports will be in- 
creased to 412% in the case of all import 
licences approved after the date of this 
notice. Pie 

Transfer of Return Exchange Prohibited :— 
No import licences will, for the present, be 
approved except against exchange earned 
by exporters and transfers of exchange by 
exporters will not be approved. 

Time Limit for Utilization of Return Ex- 
change:—If exporters do not apply for im- 
port licences against exchange earned by 
their exports within sixty days of the date 
on which payment to them is authorised 
for those exports, the “return exchange” so 
earned will be deemed to have lapsed. In 
cases where the “return ‘exchange” has been 
earned prior to November 18 the time limit 
will commence from Nov. 18. 

Extra Copies of Documents:—An_ extra 
copy of every licence and every export 
invoice will be required for transmission to 
Japan. This will mean five copies of import 
licences, instead of four as at present, and 
seven copies of invoices instead of six as at 
present. 

Delivery of Imports:—All imports will be 
delivered ex godown with the exception of 
perishable foodstuffs, cement in bulk and 
dangerous or hazardous cargo, delivery of 
which will be made ex ship. $ 

Prior to the re-admission of Japan- 
Hongkong trade local merchants who 
justifiably became indignant about the 
extraordinary delay took steps to 
revive business by way of Macao. After 
some larger shipments were put 
through the Dept. of S & D issued the 
following statement:— 

The importation of Japanese goods into 
Hongkong is prohibited by an Order made 
in 1947 unless such goods are covered by an 
import licence. Such import licences are 
granted only for goods purchased througn 
the Hongkong Government/SCAP Two-way 
Account. They are not granted for goods 
paid for in free market U.S. dollars. 

Several consignments of goods intended 
for transhipment to Macao have recently 
arrived in Hongong which were not pur- 
chased on the Two-way Account. Importers 
are reminded that such importation is illegal 
and that the prohibition on the import of 
Japanese goods which have been paid for 
in free market U.S. Dollars applies equally 
to goods for transhipment to Macao. 


The question of paying for Japanese 
goods from free funds in New York 
has been often brought to the attention 
of the Dept. but no explanation was 
ever given as to why such payment 
was prohibited. No wonder that mer- 
chants generally are in favour of the 
early liquidation of the local Japan 
trade control. In spite of official pro- 
hibitions trade between Japan and 
Macao has started but due to the per- 
mission here to resume business with 
Japan there should be little expansion 
of the trade via Macao. If the local 
control is however unreasonably con- 
ducted, Macao stands a good chance 
to earn adventitious profits. 
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Hongkong Prohibited Exports 


As from Nov. 16 a few additions of 
commodities to the Prohibited Export 
List have been made. The export of 
Scotch Whisky, Firewood and Char- 
coal is prohibited unless a special per- 
mit from the Dept. of Supplies & Dis- 
tribution has been obtained. 

Whenever trade control measures are 
announced here it would be appreciat- 
ed by the community if an explanation 
is made. The mere gazetting of a pro- 
hibition is not enough, the reasons for 
such a step should be clearly stated. 
Government has a Public Relations 
Officer whose duty it is to inform the 
public and in connection with export 
prohibitions official elucidation is al- 
ways desired. It is hoped that in future 
any measure concerning the trade of 
the Colony, whether restrictive or 
otherwise, will be suitably explained as 
to the reason for its enforcement. 


The Question of Firewood 


The cutting off of supplies of fire-- 
wood from the West River, Kwangtung, 
as a result of the Nationalist blockade 
has made many people anxious about. 
the future, as the Chinese in the Col- 
ony are very dependant upon a regular: 
supply for cooking purposes and any’ 
shortage is bound to the felt by them. 
According to official estimates, before 
the fall of Canton about 3000 tons of 
firewood was sent to Hongkong weekly 
from the West River district and the 
consequent monthly shortage of over 
12,000 tons is very serious. Additional 
supplies are, however, being obtained 
from Malaya and Borneo which should 
help to alleviate the situation and 
meanwhile Government has banned the 
export of firewood and charcoal from 
the Colony in an endeavour to preserve 
such stocks as there are. Some dealers 
may try to cash in on the situation by 
increasing prices, but the Hongkong 
Government has a substantial untouch-- 
ed emergency reserve of firewood the 
existence of which will serve to pre- 
vent any great increase in price. The 
mere fact that a shipment of wood has 
arrived from Singapore has sufficed to 
calm the market down. 

Unfortunately one result of the 
shortage is that the breaking and cut- 
ting down of trees on the hillsides in 
all parts of the Colony has _ already 
commenced. During the Japanese 
occupation the hills were practically 
denuded of any kind of tree that was 
good for firewood; after the reoccupa- 
tion this practice was put to a stop by 
considerable importations of wood and 
the young trees had an opportunity to 
grow again. It is a sad commentary 
on the situation that the sound of 
cracking branches and the chopping 
down of trees should once more be in 
evidence on any walk in the Colony. 


The Jute Crop 


In view of the Indian Government’s 
decision to stop all purchases of jute 
from Pakistan attention is heing focus- 
ed on this commodity and its future 
prospects. The Indian Government’s 
action was attributable to the fact that 
whereas the Indian rupee was devalued 
Pakistan’s rupee remained unchanged 
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with the result that India has to pay 
too heavily for the jute she normally 
buys amounting to approximately 60% 
of the yearly output. It is evident that 
the action taken was intended to force 
the Pakistan Government to take action 
at least in so far as jute sales are con- 
cerned. The immediate effect was 
that the Pakistan Government has fixed 
a minimum selling price for jute, and 
has appointed agents and brokers to 
buy, store and sell jute. A Board has 
also been established to supervise all 
dealings in this commodity such as 
storage, transport and insurance. 

What the minimum price will be has 
not yet been announced, but latest 
estimate as to the quantity of jute cul- 
tivated during the year indicate that 
the yield has fallen, due in some mea- 
Sure to unseasonable weather in the 
spring of this year. The acreage plant- 
ed has also declined somewhat falling 
from 1.56 million acres in 1948 to 1.88 
million this year. The yield during 
the current year is estimated at 3.33 
million bales as against 5.48 million 
bales of 400 pounds last year-or a de- 
crease of 39.2 per cent. 


Rubber Consumption & Production 

World consumption of new rubber in 
the first nine months of 1949 amounted 
to 1,405,000 long tons, compared with 
1,392,500 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1948. World consumption of 
natural rubber in September was 115,- 
000 tons, up 5,000 tons from August. 
The January-September cumulative 
figure was 1,065,000 tons, compared 
with 1,030,000 tons in the same period 
of 1948. Estimated imports into Russia 
increased to 87,500 tons in the 1949 
period from 47,000 tons in the 1948 
period. Other foreign consumption in- 
creased to 557,500 tons, from 504,000 
tons. United States consumption 
declined to 420,000 tons, from 479,000 
tons. 

{Natural rubber production was 130,- 
000 tons in September, the same as in 
August. The nine-month cumulative 
production figure amounted to 1,080,000 
. tons lagging behing the comparable 1948 
figure by 45,000 tons, but ahead of 1949 
consumption for the first time this year. 

Septembe» exports from Indonesia 
amounted to 39,035 tons (native, 27,- 
240), bringing total exports from that 
country in the nine-month period to 
294,841 tons, of which 183,446 tons were 
native rubber. In the same period last 
year, Indonesian exports totaled 328,125 
tons, of which 250,145 tons were native 
rubber. 

Stocks of natural rubber, excluding 
Russian stock and Government stocks 
in the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France, were estimated at 
740,000 tons at the end of September, 
compared with 710,000 tons a@ month 
earlier, and 755,000 tons at the end of 
1948. September stocks included 220,- 
000: tons in producing countries, 265,000 
tons in consuming countries, and 255.- 
000 tons afloat. Afloats, up 25,000 tons 
from the previous month, were the lar- 
gest since February. 

Consumption of synthetic rubber 
was 35,000 tons in September, down 
2,500 tons from Amgust, making the 
January-September total 340,000 tons, 
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as against 362,500 tons in the same 
period of 1948. Production likewise 
was_35,000 tons in September, down 
2,500 tons from Amgust. The  nine- 
month total was 347,500 tons, compared 
with 399,000 tons in January-September 
1948. End-of-September stocks, un- 
changed from the previoug month, were 
estimated at 125,000 tons, 


Philippine Cement Output 


‘On May 1, 1949, the new plant of the 
Cebu Portland Cement Company on 
Cebu Island started production, dou- 
bling the firm’s capacity from 2,000 bar- 
rels to a new maximum of 4,000 barrels 
per day. The firm’s old plant is being 
overhauled, but the work is being done 
so that it does not involve a complete 
shut-down. This repair work is about 
60 percent finished and the entire over- 
haul is scheduled for completion by 
March 1950. In the first 6 months of 
1949, the plant produced 555,873 barrels 
of cement, a 65 percent increase over 
the 337,763 barrels produced in the 
same period last year. 


Abaca Production in the Philippines 


Abaca output in the Philippines dur- 
ing January-Juiy 1949 amounted to 
322,540 bales compared with 405,470 
bales in the like period of 1948. Output 
in the first 7 months of 1947 totaled 
460,588 bales. July production was the 
lowest recorded in 1949, amounting to 
only 36,435 bales. This low output was 
probably due to excessive rainfall, the 
need to attend to other crops, and a 
change in prices. Production for all of 
1949, however, was still esstimated at 
from 575,000 to 600,000 bales in late 
August. 


Philippine Copra 

Philippine exports of copra to world 
markets in the first 7 months of 1949 
amounted to 283,766 long tons, as com- 
pared with 396,745 and 521,747 long 
tons in the corresponding periods of 
1948 and 1947. 

‘Exports of copra from the Philippines 
thus far in 1949 have been disappoint- 
ing. Coconut oil remains out of price 
relationship with competing oils and 
fats, particularly tallow, in the United 
States. In June it was anticipated that 
copra would continue to decline in price 
until it came more in line with other 
fats and oils, also that copra svpplies 
would be heavier beginning in July, the 
start of the rainy season, Instead of 
copra prices gradually declining, the 
reverse has been true. Output of copra 
has shown a slight improvement. 

In recent months copra and coconut- 
oil supplies have been short in the 
United States, and it has been neces- 
sary for crushers and consumers to 
purchase for immediate delivery. With 
copra supplies smaller than expected 
and urgent demand by consumers for 
oil, copra has moved rapidly upward in 
price. During the middle of June copra 
was normally quoted at about $140 per 
short ton c. i. f. west coast, United 
States. By the close of August, Philip- 
pine sellers were asking for $187.50 to 
$190 per short ton c. i. f. 

Exvorts of coconut oil in the first 7 
months of 1949 amounted to 35,229 long 
tons, as compared with 18,590 tons in 
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the corresponding period of 1948. 
Exports of coconut oil in the year 1948 
amounted to 41,774 tons. 

In view of the smaller copra produc- 
tion and the price relationship of coco- 
nut oil with other fats and oil, any pre- 
diction of the copra supply and export 
situation for the remainder of the year 
would be difficult. If prices for fats 
and oils decline in the United States, 
there probably will be a decrease in the 
price of Philippine coconut oil. It is 
unlikely, however, that in the next few 
months coconut oil will come into a 
favorable relationship with soap fats 
in the United States. Minimum quan- 
tities of coconut oil probably will con- 
tinue to enter the soap kettle, 

‘The Philippine market is charac- 
terized by much speculation, and the 
trade openly states that anything can 
happen in copra and coconut oil. 

‘There are indications that shipments 
to Ejuaope over the next several months 
will be low because of dollar shortages. 
As of Amgust 25, 1949, there were no 
indications of new ECA funds being 
made available. 
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Pepper Exports from Malaya 

During June 1949, about 303.59 tons 
of black pepper and 101.75 tons of 
white pepper were exported from Ma- 
laya, representing a decrease of 43.29 
percent for black pepper and an in- 
crease of 7.85 percent for white pepper, 
as compared with the preceding month's 
figures, 

‘Of the total exports of black pepper, 
Malaya’s best markets were Brazil 
which accounted for 103.60 tons or 34.12 
percent; the Netherlands, 72.02 tons or 
23.72 percent; Australia, 35.37 tons or 
11.65 percent; and the United Kingdom, 
31.60 tons or 10.41 percent. No ship- 
ment of black pepper was made to the 
United States during June 1949, as 
against 48.60 tons ni May 1949, 

Malaya’s best customers for white 
pepper during June 1949 were the 
Union of South Africa, which took 59.15 
tons or 58.13 percent of the total ex- 
ports, and the United Kingdom, 12.50 
tons or 12.29 percent. The United 
States bought only 5 tons or 4.91 per- 
cent of white pepper during June (15 
tons or 15.90 percent in May 1949). 

Total exports during the first 6 
months of 1949 were 2,166.46 tons of 
black pepper and 865.65 tons of white 
pepper as compared with 2,485.25 tons 
and 1,960.77 tons, respectively, in the 
corresponding period of 1948, represent- 
{ng decreases of 318.79 tons or 12.83 per- 
cent for black pepper and 1,095.12 tons 
or 55,85 percent for white pepper. 

a * 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

The piece goods market showed re- 
newed activity during the week as a 
result of heavy purchases by Indian 
exporters for Middle East markets; 
this dernand is expected ‘to continue. 
Pakistan interests were also in the mar- 
ket 30,000 pieces of grey sheetings be- 
ing purchased. Notwithstanding the 
inactivity caused by the Communist 
embargo on the despatch of grey sheet- 
ings from Hongkong to Canton as well 
as the arrival of 10,000 pieces from 
Tientsin, prices showed an improve- 
ment: Fairy Eagle rose from $51.50 to 
$54 per piece, Mammoth Bird from $53 
to $55, Double Flying Dragon from 
$48.30 to $50.50, Peacock (new) from 
$52.50 to $57 per piece; prices in Can- 
ton were quoted at from $64 to $65 per 
piece. 
Raw Cotton & Cotton Yarn 

Canton, Shanghai and Swatow buyers 
were in the market for raw cotton. The 
Indian product made another advance 
in price, sales being made to Shanghai 
factories ot 4F for 20 count cotton yarn 
at $1.86 per lb., the price later rising 
to $1.90 but without sales; NT sold at 
$1.95 per lb. and other qualities fetched 
$1.68, Swatow buyers taking lower 
quality raw cotton at $1.50. In the 
meantime the indent cost of Indian 
cotton yarn has risen to $1.90 per lb. 
The price in Canton for a bale of raw 
cotton was $790 yielding a considerable 
profit against the Hongkong price of 
$640 per bale. Opinion was that prices 
would continue to rise. 
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Large shipments of around 4000 bales 
of Indian 10’s and 20’s cotton yarn 
arrived and more are expected. The 
chief markets for cotton yarn 10’s are 
in south Kwangtung and Macao but for 
the present there is no demand from 
this quarter. The Indian indent price 
now in $670 per bale c.i.. Hongkong 
for 10 counts, $920/$950 for 20 counts 
and $1200/1300 for 32 counts, and 
owing to the necessity for completing 
outstanding orders by next May the 
Indian Government has restricted the 
export of cotton yarn to 200 bales per 
factory per month. The increase in 
the indent price of Indian raw cotton 
has also affected the cost of the local- 
ly made cotton yarn, for instance the 
factory price of Camel brand 20’s was 
$1280 per bale whereas the market 
price was $1260. On the market, the 
price of Camel brand 10’s fell from 
$940 to $930, the fall being mainly due 
to the difficulty of shipment to Canton; 
in 20’s Blue Phoenix dropped from 
$1400 per bale to $1390 and Golden 
City from $1400 to $1380, while Indian 
A. quality 20’s fell from $970 to $960 
per bale. 


Metals 
Although square, round and_ flat 
mild steel bars showed no improve- 


ment during the week, angle bars in- 
creased further in price; from a small 
quantity which arrived 1%” was dis- 
posed of at the high price of $56 per 
picul while 134” and 2” were also 
offered at this figure; with the indent 
price at £29.10/- per ton satisfactory 
profits could be made on these trans- 
actions. Buyers from Shanghai and 
North China were in the market and 
such specifications as were allowed ex- 


port permits improved while those 
without showed a fall: round bars 
40’ x %” were most in demand for 


export and went up to $36 per picul 
while 5” sold at $35: square bars 20° 
x 22” in which little export interest 
was shown fell to $36 per picul for 4” 
and to $33 for 5s” while %” dropped 
to $34 and 3%” to 1%” were offered at 
$32, The improvement previously 
noted in zinc sheets continued with 
Shanghai buyers again in the market: 
Polish origin G5 remained steady at 
$140 per picul and G6 rose to $135 per 
picul with further increases anticipa- 
ted; Belgian G5.stood at $143 but with- 
out sales. Mild steel plates were in 
demand by Tientsin and Shanghai 
buyers and heavy sales were recorded, 
however, stocks on hand of over 1000 
tons and the expected arrival of fur- 
ther supplies early next year prevented 
much increase in prices: French 4’ x 8’ 
1/32” was offered at $85 per picul, 
1/16” & 3/32” fetched $70, %” sold at 
$60 and 3/16” to %” at $52 ver picul; 
3° x 6’ 1/16” was offered at $68, 3/32” 
at $63 and %” and 3/16” to %” at $50. 
French en route cargo 4’ x 8’ 1/16” 
was offered at $41.50 per picul, 3/32” 
at $40.50, %” at $38.50 c.i.f. Hongkong. 
Galvanized mild steel sheets, thick, 
were also active, European 3’ x 7’ G24 
& G26 selling at $1.10 per lb. and 
G28 realising $1.20/$1.25 per lb.; U.S.A. 
G24 forward price was at 59 cents per 
lb., G26 stood at 61 cents and G28 at 
65 cents per lb; British allocation cargo 
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G24 was bought forward at 46 cents 
per lb., G26 at 56 cents and G28 at 78 
cents per lb. The first consignment of 
Japanese galvd. mild steel sheets, thin, 
arriving since the resumption of 
Japanese import permits, was on the 
market and 3’ x 7’ G30 rose to $13.50 
per piece while 3’ x 6’ stood at $11.80; 
the indent price for this Japanese cargo 
c.if. Hongkong was at $5.85 per piece; 
Belgian 3’ x 7’ was offered at $14 per 
piece. The lead market was unin- 
teresting, new arrivals were short and 
with few demands the market showed 
little activity. Pig lead 99% remain- 
ed unchanged at $108 per picul, Cana- 
dian pig lead stood at $115 and Aus- 
tralian at $110 per picul, while lead 
compound remained stationary at $78 
per picul. Shanghai and _ Tientsin 
buyers were in the market for copper 
wire for telephone installations and 
specification G8 was in demand _the 
price rising from $210 to $225 per picul, 
G10 also improved to $200 while G6 
and G7 were offered at $200. Tinplate 
waste was steady, with improvement 
in sgme grades: the selling offer for 
British % cwt. 20-28” was at $87 per 
case and forward at $82. Electrolytic 
tinplate sold at $78 per 200 lbs. and 
was offered forward at $66. 


Glass 

Owing to the almost total lack of 
demand from China in particular the 
glass market was practically dead dur- 
ing the week. Prices therefore showed 
no change 100 ft. 16 oz. Japanese glass 
being offered at $27 per case and 200 
ft. 18 oz. at $56, while French 100 ft. 
16 oz. stood at $26 and 200 ft. 18 oz. at 
$51, and Czechoslovakian 200 ft. 18 oz. 
remained at $50 and 100 ft. 16 oz. at 
$25.70 forward delivery. 


Paper 


After a considerable period of inac- 
tivity the old newsprint market awoke 


with heavy buying by Indian mer- 
chants: Red Band 280 lbs. without 
label sold at $18.80 per picul, Bell 


brand fetched $23.50 per picul and Cat 
brand at $21. During last month the 
chief markets for paper were Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Canton, South 
and North Korea, Thailand, and French 
Indochina, and about 5000 tons was 
shipped to these ports. Difficulties 
however over getting cargo to Shang- 
hai through the blockade have led to 
an inactive market, although the re- 
sumption of the train service between 
Kowloon and Canton enabled 300 tons 
to be despatched to the latter city. 
Local stocks including new arrivals 
from Australia amount to approximate- 
ly 1000 tons. Prices of newsprint on 
roll 52 gr. 31 in. fell to 48 cents per lb. 
and 50 gr. 43 in. to 47 cents from 49 
and 48 cents respectively, Norwegian 
32 gr. 31 in. was offered forward at 
43 cents per lb. for delivery at the end 
of this month and at 42 cents for De- 
cember delivery. Cellophane and 
aluminium foil met with an unsteady 
market, a rise took place with interest 
shown by Taiwan buyers but prices 
fell when no transactions took place: 
British cellophane 36” x 39” rose to 
$75.50 but fell to $75 per ream but 
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40 x 45 sold at $90 an increase against 
$87 per ream, Italian 36 x 39 rose to 
$71 and fell to $69; aluminium foil 
4.5 x 6.75 thick quality rose from $2 to 
$2.50 and fell to $2.40 per lb. while 
British and Canadian thin quality rose 
from $2.75 to $2.80 and $2.70 to $2.80, 
a8 U.S.A. rose from $2.60 to $2.70 per 
Cement 

There was little activity in the cement 
market during the week. Some 1000 
tons of Tientsin cement are expected 
before the end of this month, the in- 
dent price being $118 per ton cif. 
Hongkong; part of this shipment, pack- 
ed in bags of 112 lIbs., has already been 
disposed of. Indochina Red Dragon 
brand 94 lb. packing stood at $6 per 
bag, while 1 cwt. packing rose slightly 
from $6.90 to $7 per bag; Taiwan 1 cwt. 
reversed these prices dropping from 
$7 to $6.90 per bag; Japanese 100 lbs. 
fetched $6.40 per bag; Green Island 
Emeralcrete rapid hardening cement 
stood at the usual price of $7.80 per 
bag of 112 Ibs., Emerald brand at $6.80 
per 112 lb. bag and the 94 lb. bag at 
$5.90, Snowcrete British ‘white cement 
was offered at $55 per drum of 375 lbs. 
nett and Snowcem cement paint at $58 
per steel drum of 112 lbs. nett. 
Vegetable Oils & China Produce 

The price of tungoil (woodoil) con- 
tinued to mount as a result of falling 
stocks due to the difficulty of obtaining 
replenishments, the rate at the close 
of the market being $215 per picul as 
against the previous week’s figure of 
$185, with forward sales at $200 for 
delivery within three weeks. The 
quality of teaseed oil has not been 
found up to standard recently, one lot 
despatched to the US. being found to 
contain a mixture of rapeseed oil re- 
sulting in future orders being subject 
to test at destination prior to accep- 
tance: selling offers for 5% acid lst 
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quality were at $170 per picul with 
counteroffers at $160, but no transac- 
tion- took place. Aniseed oil improved 
from $820 to $850 per picul. Cassia oil 
sold at the high price of $1600 per 
picul against the earlier price of $1450. 
Rapeseed oil remained steady at $98 
per picul. 


Tin Ingots 

Large stocks on hand led to a fall 
in the price of tin ingots: Kwangsi 
99.5% fell from $620 to $595 per picul, 
Yunnan 99% was down to $590, Singa- 
pore Marked Banker 99.75% was offer- 
ed at $620 per picul. 


Beans 


Taiwan buyers were in the market 
for Dairen soya beans, which rose 
from $55 to $60 per picul for 1st 
quality. A shipment of 2,000 tons is 
expected shortly. Kalgan green beans 
were also required for Taiwan but, 
these demands satisfied, the price fell 
from $54 to $52 per picul; Tientsin 
green beans sold at $51.50 and Kum- 
chow quality at $51. Black beans, 2nd 
quality, fetched $59.60 per bag for a 
newly-arrived lot of over 600 bags. 
Beancakes improved from $32.50 to $35 
per picul for spot; forward sales were 
effected at $32.50 per picul. 


Wheat Flour 


Heavy arrivals and shortage of stor- 
age space made sellers of wheat flour 
anxious to dispose of their stocks. The 
suspension of import permits into Can- 
ton by the Communist authorities also 
complicated the situation about 200,000 
bags being held at the frontier await- 
ing permits. As a result few transac- 
tions took place; however prices re- 
mained firm with the prospect that the 
future market will remain steady. 
The arrivals included approximately 
5,500 tons from Australia 50% of which 
from $17.20 to $17.30 per bag of 50 lbs; 
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further shipments are expected soon. 
New arrivals of Candian Delta Queen 
brand stood at $17.20 per 50 lbs bags, 
White Grapes at $20.50 per bag, Golden 
Bell also remained at $20.50, Double 


Tenth at $18.80, Peerless at $21, 
Saskania and Victory at $20. 
Rice 


A serious rice shortage is expected 
in Canton following the reported re- 
quisitioning of more than one million 
piculs by the Communist authorities 
for the use of their troops. This rice 
had been reserved by the Nationalists 
to cover the ration. Canton depends 
upon outlying districts for its rice 
supply; the city’s present stocks will 
cover only about two weeks’ normal 
demands. 

The Hongkong market price for rice 
rose slightly as compared with the pre- 
vious week. Chai Mei Peony (red 
line) lst quality remained steady at 
$92 per picul, but Un-long (new) 1st 
quality reached $79 before dropping 
to $78 — a considerable increase over 
last week’s closing price of $75; 2nd 
quality rose from $74.50 to $76 per 
picul in the course of the week. See 
Mew Double Happy (red line) im- 
proved from $68 to $69.50, later de- 
clining to $69 (new), while old was 
steady at $90. See Mew Un-long 
(new) Ist quality fetched $71 per picul 
and 2nd quality stood at $68. 
Cigarettes 

Reports from Canton state that the 
Communist authorities there plan to 
forbid the importation of foreign 
cigarettes in order to protect the do- 
mestic product. Certain districts in 
Kwangtung, however, continue to be a 
good market for the cheaper grade of 
cigarettes, especially Pirate and Royal 
Leaf in cartons of 10 and 20: Pirate 
10’s sold at $10.70 and 20’s at $5.50 per 
carton; Royal Leaf 10’s fetched $12.50 
and 20’s $5 per carton. 
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Hongkong Aviation Returns 


For the ten months of 1949 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


arrivals departures 


oo ee SEE eee 


in, 


PASSENGERS 


out 
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_ (kilograms) 
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FREIGHT 
: (kilograms) 


m 


out 


Monthly Averages for 1948 ...... 595.33 — 9,591.75 9,381.66  13,726% 13,6491, 42,920.08 100,985.58 

1949 

MU AT Ys eee esr ticle) cis sisiclo. Close ovata lays 805 799 9,940 11,913 17,315 14,713 41,947 90,791 
February oercislate cla etaiore sie oieieiere A 745 741 10,651 10,146 13,750 12,906 43,749 83,829 
MOTORS Uiare clveie cise srwlare cia/nie aisieiese 833 836 8,998 11,022 16,490 15,258 46,144 123,988 
EN Roan GBH OOO CO CCMOUDOODORES 979 967 13,996 14,031 14,031 14,797 68,592 153,036 
May — ic csesccsesccscevccescve 1,476 1,457 21,380 19,193 13,062 13,734 53,123 157.403 
DUNE en ieieisye ele siels ele's sires’ 6! »-<ieteie.« 1,463 1,467 17,062 18,630 15,028 12,536 593,728 227,833 
DULY o eetarelelelolexsie Simro niaiessiskerew eeinieree 1,456 1,440 16,412 17,365 13,311 13,259 397,758 407,866 
POTS Cp Slo IDOL OOOO OUSOOODS 1,597 1,591 21,796 19,225 12,704 18,110 292,991 611,667 
September ..... Meaiecpstopieca So 1,348 1,348 14,898 15,584 12,843 16,455 107,010 386,052 
(OfeG] sf) 8 oda DOOD AC TOOOS DOS 1,159 1,168 13,177 13,346 13,233 13,828 642,052 724,133 
Ten months 1949 ............. 11,861 11,814 148,310 150,456 141,889 145,596 2,287,094 1,966,598 


Total aircraft for the ten months in and out 23,675; total passengers 298,766; total mail 287,485 kilogrs.; total 


freight 5,253,692 kilogrs. 


Hongkong Air Transport for October, 1949. 


DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 
Passengers Mail Freight Passengers Mail Freight 

Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
United Kingdom .-..--....... 224 4,166 3,536 United) Kinga@om: 22220 suse ac 99 5,430 4,681 
BOUTODC Meter ao nie ielsusicres tks 105 54 235 EUrOpe = suena cee oe ean 26 214 6,347 
Middle East 6 —_— 122 Middle: Bast cc.c.-).- cejentee s erences 5 — 80 
CFISTUC bs momaocedembccipea cee 107 21 855 Calcutta 64 649 3,186 
RANBOOM stony ects suas ccs s Sereie seks 100 —_ 4,453 Rangoon 11 14 89 
SHIPAPOT ES An ks sees inae iesi 138 1,365 8,356 Singapore 171 2,541 5,350 
IBBNS ROK ere ie teitiaie seein ecoierass © 527 101 3,936 Bangkok 336 379 2,078 
French Indochina ............ 275 99 490 French Indochina 357 466 4,879 
5, Yor (eines Cae EOD ROR OO IC aoe 111 — 198 INNS CAO mexrarsapsieturts: sve s.oieecee amt G 124 11 197 
PPNUIPPINES we, carseesievsteyero.s ea a9 ees 874 470 2,948 PBUIPPINE|S pan wisears s eysteret svete fas ate 537 528 4,345 
DAWA bea esc e es rn avai sretrocs pe Shs. 278 518 3,770 DOAPANG eearans cere ees e see el eee 218 587 3,678 
LUETtRY VAR Reena deem eieeto aon 426 113 8,407 Un iSisAs eisiviene-«'s eae eieate 71 — 18,257 
JNO Re VEW TR Soe. SHG COnoaoo dom 108 221 804 Australia di says): sis i oieeieies 26 87 420 
Canton (OIECE)) eye elersreers s\ereoreie 4,187 1,734 63,065 Canton: (direct) .,.leccsear ss et 6,356 454 20,115 

China via China ports exclud- China via China ports includ- 
ing direct service to Canton 5,461 4,225 540,613 ing direct service to Canton 4,914 2,381 647,444 
PIONGIA bs sate ec iate « esisinie.- © 112 54 173 Honolulu, acikcas.cvee@ates-oe aie 21 39 2,908 
(er Gr "Aygo gue se needs Doct 138 92 91 Canada sisiereieisc%. 2c Reetis cretoraie 10 48 79 
TOCA Pascrverenreisaye aeieisiniseseus 13,177 13,233 642,052 Total’ x. aromimicatients tremens Bt 13,346 13,828 724,133 


Total of Aircraft: 1,159. 


HONGKONG AVIATION REPORT 


With the completion of the occupation 
ef China’s large industrial towns by 
the communist forces, the tension was 
bound to ease and the rush of refugees 
‘to enter Hongkong to lessen, and this 
has been duly reflected in the Aviation 
Returns of the Hongkong Civil Aviation 
Dept. which show that during October 
the total] number of aircraft entering 
and leaving was 2,327 as against 2,696 in 
September, the total number of pas- 
sengers carried was 26,523 against 
30,482 last month, and mails amounted 
to 27,061 kilogrs. against 29,298 kilo- 
grs, On the other hand however the 
transportation of freight by air rose 
considerably, and proved to be a record 
against all previous figures, the total 
carried amounting to 1,366,185 ‘ilogrs. 


Total of Aircraft: 1,168. 


compared with the September figure of 
493,062 kilogrs. and the previous re- 
cord of 904,658 kilogrs, in August; this 
was mainly due, first to the desire of 
Cantonese and South China merchants 
to get their goods to a position of safety 
from which they could continue to trade 
with other parts of China as well as 
abroad, and second to the increasing use 
of aviation as a means of overcoming 
difficulties of transportation to and 
from Central and South-west China. 
The figures concerning air traffic with 
China via China ports, excluding direct 
service to Canton, show this clearly : 
in October 540,618 kilogrs. of freight 
was brought into the Colony while 647,- 
444 kilogrs. was sent out as against the 
September figures of 259,777  kilogrs. 
and 28,610 kilogrs, respectively, pas- 


sengers entering totalled 5,461 and leav- 
ing 4,914 (September 3,362 & 3,639), 
and mail in amounted to 4,225 kilogrs. 
and out to 2,381 kilogrs. (926 & 1,703 
kilogrs.), In respect to the direct ser- 
vice between Hongkong & Canton, pas- 
sengers in numbered 4,187 and out 
6,356 (September 8,538 & 9,142), mail 
in amounted to 1,734 kilogrs. and out to 
454 kilogrs. (3,727 & 128 kilogrs.), and 
freight brought into the Colony totalled 
63,065 kilogrs. and sent out to 20,115 
kilogrs. (79,872 & 14,478 kilogrs.) 

As regards regular air carriers using 
Kai Tak Airport, taking freight as the 
criterion, C.N,A.C. came first with 765 
aircraft, 9,086 passengers, 2,891 kilo- 
grs. of mail and 755,142 kilogrs. of 
freight (Sept. 920, aircraft, 9821 pas- 
sengers, 1,852 kilogrs. mail, 339,578 
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Hongkong Airport: Traffic of Regular Air Carriers 
- October, 1949 
Arrivals Departures 
No. of No. of 
A/C Passengers Mail Freight A/C Passengers Mail Freigh’ 
Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
B.O.A.C, partlasy 28 319 8,955 11,803 25 

F # 337 5,896 8,587 
Ey Fae titi 60 1,312 158 1 60 1,005 1,669 e458 
ears ele 386 4,772 1,916 303,253 379 4,314 975 451,889 
iy ee 387 4,703 544 159,025 394 4,333 1,037 137,367 
von = 51 575 550 14,419 50 NIL 4,968 
ya ade 18 126 128 1,702 17 215 932 10,192 
Ge 18 259 482 8,658 17 576 1,960 4,919 
a eat 9 38 NIL 270 g 139 NIL 24 
, 8. 9 55 157 109 9 100 91 2,994 
S.A.F.E. 6 32 227 38,272 6 196 NIL 947 
AIR FRANCE 13 356 466 3,064 14 374 339 3,314 
M.A.T.C.O. 14 124 11 197 14 114 NIL 198 
QANTAS 2 18 87 420 4 108 140 589 
S.A.C. 6 42 58 21 5 59 NIL 595 
CP.AL S 11 48 79 4 72 144 122 
Total < 1,011 12,742 13,787 541,293 1,007 12,788 13,183 632,161 


kilogrs. freight), C:A.T.C. came second 
with 781 gircratt, 4,036 passengers, 
1,581 kilogrs. of mail and 2¥6,392 kilo- 
grs. of freight (872 aircraft; 11,05 
passengers, 1,301 kilogrs. mail, 49.026 
kilogrs, freight), S-A.¥.E. was third 
with 12 planes, 228 passengers, 227 k. 
of mail and 39,219 k. of freight (11 
a/e., 186 passengers, 258 k. mail and 
4.707 k. freight), B.O.A.C. wag fourth 
with 53 planes, 656 passengers, 14,851 
kilogrs. mail and 20,390 kilogrs. freight 
(45 a/c., 659 passengers, 15,112 k, mail, 
31,196 k. freight), P.A.A. fifth with 101 
aircraft, 1,421 passengers, 550 kilogrs. 
mail and 19,387 kilogrs, freight (94 
a/c., 1,327 pass., 8380 k. mail and 23,685 
k. freight). ~ 


C.N.A.C. & C.A.T.C. Flight from 
the K.M.T. 

Something of a sensation was created 
by the quiet departure of 10 C.NiA.C, 
and 2 C.A.T. planes from Kai Tak 
Airfield on November 9 to join the com- 
munists in Shanghai and Peiping, the 
managing directors of both concerns be- 
ing among those who left. It is symp- 
tomatic of the times, when responsible 
men such as those mentioned can fly 
off into the blue taking with them not 
only planes, including one of the luxuri- 
ous C.A.T&. Convairs, but also spare 
parts, radio equipment and other ap- 


paratus, the total being valued at 
around $24 million. 
This very serious defection has 


obliged both companies to close down for 
the time being while considering their 
future course of action. The CiN.A.C. 
has suffered the greater loss, being left 
with 29 aircraft including 5 Skymasters 
at Kai Tak and a few smalier planes 
under repair in Taiwan and at Kun- 
min, while C.A/T.C. has now 39 aircraft 
in the Colony including 5 of the 6 new 
Convairs. The Nationalist Goevrn- 
ment has a majority interest in C.N.- 
AX., with Pan-American World Air- 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES OF HONGKONG AIR TRANSPORT RETURNS 


FOR 1947, 1948 AND FIRST 


THREE QUARTERS OF 1949 


Monthly 
Monthly Monthly Average 
Average Average Jan.-Sept., 
1947 1948 1949 
Aircraft: 
Arrivals 229 596 1,189 
Departures 228 594 1,183 
Total... 457 1,190 2,372 
Passengers: 
Arrivals 3,634 9,592 15,015 
Departures 3,179 9,382 15,235 
Total .. 6,813 18,974 30,249 
Pn Se a ee 
Freight: 
Imports (KGS) 26,769 42,753 182,782 
Exports (KGS) 43,702 100,986 249,163 
Total (KGS) 70,471 143,739 431,945 


ee 


ways holding a 20% share; the whole 
capital of C-A.T.C. (formerly the Eur- 
asig Aviation Corporation which was 
mainly owned by German shareholders) 
is in the hands of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. 


Cathay Pacific Airways. 

The Cathay Pacific Airways, whose 
flight schedule covers Manila, British 
North Borneo, Singapore, Bangkok, Cal- 
cutta, and Europe, has now extended it 
to include French Indochina. In future 
DC-4 planes will leave on Wednesdays 
for Saigon and DC-3 on Fridays for 
Haiphong. 


Hongkong Airways 


To fill the gap left by the cancella- 
tion of flights by C.N.A.C and C.A.T.C., 
the Hongkong Airways has now in- 
augurated a regular service between 
Kai Tak airport and Taipeh in Taiwan. 
It is also hoped shortly to start a ser- 
vice to Chungking, and also to Kun- 
ming both of which at present are more 
or less cut off from the outer world, 
being served only by Major-General 
Chennault’s Civil Air Transport 
(C.A.T.) planes, apart from  unsche- 
duled flights by various air carriers- 
who have taken the opportunity to- 
obtain some business. 


‘ 
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Reports from Malaya 


Malayan Trade 

The total trade of Malaya for Sep- 
tember amounted to S$269,804,294 a 
drop of, 5.7 % compared with the 
August total of  $286,150,267; but 
a rise against the July figures of 
$258,423,890; imports amounted to 
$141,608,284 (August $147,354,466, July 
$132,948,950) and exports to $128,196,- 
610 (Amgust $138,795,801, July $125,- 
474,940). Imports have shown a ten- 
dency to decrease since April when the 
total was $163 million. 

For the nine months of the year the 
total trade came to $2,541,185,109, im- 
ports amounting to $1,358,537,521 and 
exports to $1,182,647,588; the adverse 
balance which has continued to grow 
amounted to $175,889,933 on the nine 
months. 


Imports from the U.S.A. amounted 
to $7,072,011 (August $10,740,001, July 
$7,381,541) and exports to $31,308,554 
(August $33,080,214, July $29,489,694), 
giving Malaya a favourable balance of 
$24,236,543 at the end of September and 
a total credit balance af $197 million for 
the nine months. From China imports 
totalled $5,501,780 a rise against August 
$4,200,638 (July $3,894,824). Exports 
to China for September $8,700 were very 
low compared with previous months, 
August exports amounting to a record 
figure of $1,317,555 which was mainly 
due to shipments of rubber to ‘North 
China, Jul to $9,317, June to $248,213, 


May to $289,487 and April to $638,343, 
No imports came from Russia during 
September; total imports for the nine 
months amounting to $5,091. Exports 
to Russia totalled $5,499,556, nearly $2 
million less than in Amgust; total 
exports to Russia for the nine months 
amounted. to $50,355,862, mainly com- 
posed of rubber, 

As a dollar earner, Malaya, ig an im- 
portant factor in the British Common- 
wealth ; for the whole of 1948 U.S.A, 
purchases of rubber, amounted to £41 
million and of tin to £17 million. 


Rubber 


Ocean shipments of rubber during 
September came to 75,285 long tons a 
drop of 4.46% as compared with the 
August shipments of 78,798 tons and 
73,317 tons in July. Dmring the Janu- 
ary/September period a total of 676,679 
tons was shipped abroad as against 
738,817 tons during the same period in 
1948. The principal purchasers of rub- 
ber were: U.S.A, 27,184 tons (August 
13.205 t.), United Kingdom 13,920 t. 
(18,512 t.), Canada 2746 t. (2687 t.), 
Hongkong 1416 t. (4815 t.), Australia 
1874 t. (1506 t.), Russia 5977 t. (8611 
t.), France 3694 t. (5456 t.), Italy 3912 t. 
(2110 t.), Germany 3075 .t (2682 t.), 
Netherlands 2434 t. (4658 t.), Japan 
2105 t. (1983 t.), Poland 1485 t. (1190 
t.), Belgium 1212 t. (719 t.), Czecho- 
slovakia 1007 t. (1186 t.). 


eR ee ee ee ee a eee 
Hongkong Shipping Report for October 1949 


Ocean Steamers 


Arrivals Departures 
Fla Ocean Steamers Ocean Steamers 
g No, Tonnage Cargo Passenger No, Tonnage Cargo Passenger 
British 110 287,890 130,126 7,000 99 258,440 75,314 4,645 
American 29 146.626 31.245 458 29 146,526 10,024 170 
Chinese 99 143,978 23,190 2,535 63 88,749 22,572 2,612 
Dutch 12 54,550 18,417 935 10 = 41,733 3,613 39 
. Danish... .. 10 Siete) 1-020 43 10 45,237 6,850 1,022 
French ... 4 15,043 389 541 4 15,043 575 294 
Greek .... 1 2,932 — —_— if 2,932 2,800 —_— 
Italian .... 2 7,989 10,003 —_— 1 3,609 — — 
Norwegian. 26 56.702 21,081 2.356 27 57,905 15,356 2,665 
Panamanian 13 33,235 32.318 5 eth BO 5,661 — 
Philippine . 5 8,525 1,033 g ca) 9,290 950 90 
Portuguese 1 111 oo — — — — —_ 
Swedish .. 5 9.821 5,687 i 5 9,821 Tie 16 
U.S.S.R. 1 1,236 2,220 2 2,210 953 46 
Total Foreign 208 518,520 156,603 6,909 168 453,830 71,106 6,954 
Total 318 806,410 286,729 13.909 267 712,270 146,420 11,599 
River Steamers 
Arrivals Departures 
1] River Steamers River Steamers 
Flag No, Tonnage Cargo Passenger No, Tonnage Cargo Passenger 
British 160 99,830 3,601 31,734 155 = $6,974 4,960 32,685 
Chinese 176 = 91,852 1,735 17,746 167 88,970 2,908 17,931 
Portuguese . 1 1,788 1,152 -- 6 1,588 255 _— 
Total Foreign 183 93,640 2,887 17,746 173 = 90,558 3,163 17,931 
MOtaliwes sicher 343 193,470 6,488 49,480 328 187,532 8,123 50,616 
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Imports into Malaya of rubber dur- 
ing September were 18,377 t. against 
18,477 t. in August; of this 16,794 t. 
were imports into Singapore, which in- 
cluded 10,677 t. from Sumatra, 1908 t. 
from Sarawak, 1146 t. from North 
Borneo and 1045 t, from Java. In the 
period ending September Malayan im- 
ports of rubber were 164,552 t. of which 


_ 137,862 were into Singapore and 26,260. 


t. were for the Federation. 


Dealers and port stocks held in Ma- 
laya amounted to 51,461 t. as against 
54,082 t. held at the end of August. 
Stocks at Singapore came to 42,566 t.,. 
Penang 2,202 t. and Province Wellesley 
6693 t, Port stocks came to 15,517 t. 
(Amgust 12,675 t.) of which 7897 t. 
were at Singapore, 5612 t. at Penang, 
580 t. at Teluk Anson, 1420 t. at Port 
Swettenham. 


Federation Rubber Output 


Rubber production in the Federation. 
during September rose to 58,728 t. as 
against an output of 57,162 t. in August 
and a monthly average of 53,800 t, from 
January to July. This increase was. 
mainly attributable to increased tap- 
ping by  small-holders whose output 
came to 24,900 t. or 4,400 t. above the 
August total and the highest since last 
November, raised rubber prices follow- 
ing the devaluation of sterling being 
responsible for this result. Large 
estates carrying forward 23,357 t. in 
stocks from the previous month pro- 
duced 33,828 t. or 2830 t. less than the 
output for August but above the 
monthly average for the year. 


Rubber exports from the Federation 
during September totalled 58,257 t,, this 
was 3082 t. less than the August exports 
(65,289 t.) and lower than the January 
figure of 75,568 t., though above the 
quantity exported in July of 53,587 t. 
Of these exports 26,230 t. went to 
Singapore (Amgust 26,582 t.), the 
United States took 8539 t. (4958 t.), 
the United Kingdom had 6727 t, (9982 
t.) and Russia had 4080 t. Total ex- 
ports from January to September 
amounted to 310,379 t. compared with 
326,077 t. for the same _ period last 
year. 


U.S. Purchases of Rubber 


Great relief was felt in Malaya at the 
announcement by Mr. Douglas Jay, 
Economic Secretary to the British 
Treasury, that the United States were 
yesuming their stock-piling purchases 
of rubber. From January to August 
of this year the U.S, bought 164,988 tons 
of rubber, and the figure had been drop- 
ping steadily each month. For the 
Mav/August period the quantities taken 
from Malaya by the U.S.A. were : May 
20,000 t., June 17,000 t., July 15,000 t. 
and August 11,800 t., the fall being ex- 
plained by the increasing amounts taken 
from European rubber shippers who 
were able to offer a lower rate. Lar’ 
year’s average purchases by the U.S 
amounted to 30,000 t. a month, and it is 
hoped that this average will be resumed 
as a result of the devaluation of ster- 
ling; already the effects have been 
shown in the rise during September to 
8500 t. as against the previous month’s 
total of 4900 t. 
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Tin-in-Ore, Gold and Coal 


Production in the Federation of tin- 
in-ore during the three months ending 
with September 30 totalled 14,010 tons, 
an increase of 310 t. over the previous 
quarter ; total output for the whole 
year was 40,476 t. Exports of tin ore 
concentrates from the Federation for 
January/September amounted to 54,689 
t,, the last quarter’s figures being 19,- 
042 t. Export duty paid on assay 
value of 75% producing 41,017 long tons 
of tin metaal content amounted to $27,- 
057,980. 


During the three months ending Sep- 
tember 4 additional dredges and 22 
gavel pump mines came into operation, 
making the total number of dredges and 
gavel pump mines _ operating in the 
Federation 74 and 508 respectively. In 
addition there were 20 hydraulic mines, 
6 open-cast mines, 22 underground 
mines and 45 mines working without 
machinery; European owners operated 
113 and Chinese 557 of these mines. 
The total labour employed in the tin 
mines at the end of September came to 
46,205. 


‘Tin-in-ore despatched from the Feder- 
ation to Singapore and Penang during 
September amounted to 4924 t. (August 
4944 t.), which included 3005 t. from 
Perak, 1457 t, from Selangor and 147 t. 
from Pahang. ‘The cumulative total for 
the nine months of the year according 
to official stsatistics was 41,018 t., of 


which 25,172 t. were from Perak, 11,678 
t. from Selangor and 1408 t. from 
Pahang. 

Imports of tin and tin ore from abroad 
into Malaya during September amounted 
to 382 t. and 521 t. respectively. In the 
nine months ending September imports 
of tin and tin ore were 4416 t. and 6106 
t. respectively. 

Gold production in this period was 
increased from 2965 oz. of raw gold at 
the end of June to 3387 oz. at the end 
of September. 

Coal production, varying with local 
demand, fell to 99,040 t. during the 
quarter as against 103,040 t. for the 
quarter ending with August. 


World Output of Tin 

Preliminary statistics issued by the 
International Tin Study Group show 
that world production of tin in concen- 
trates fell from 15,600 long tons in June 
to 12,900 in July; exports fell from 
8900 in June to 7100 t. in July. 

Production of tin metal remained con- 
stant at 14,000 t. and production of tin- 
plate rose from 439,000 t. to 451,000 t. 


Coconut Oil, Copra. & Palm Oil 


Total exports abroad from Malaya 
during September of coconut oil amoun- 
ted to 8182.01 t. valued at S$6,935,536; 
India took 5916.10 t. valued at $5,020,- 
219 and Russia 1100 tons at $924,423. 
Imports of cocoffut oil amounted to 42.38 
t. at $27,274. 
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Exports of fresh coconuts totalled 
490,400 to the value of $67,864 ; 16,900 
coconuts were imported. paw” 

During September the 61 oil mills in 
the Federation treated 11,381 t. of copra 
and produced 6282 t. of of coconut oil as 
against 10,423 t. of copra treated in 
August with a production of 5671 t. of 
coconut oil. In the nine months ending 
September 86,798 +t. of copra were 
treated and 46,891 t. of coconut oil 
were produced. 

Imports of copra into Malaya during 
the month amounted to 12,218.08 t. 
valued at $5,483,095 and exports came 
to 8549.74 t. at $4,136,723. 

During August 4398 t. of palm oil 
were produced in Malaya, representing 
a slight drop of 638 t. from the July 
output ; total production for the eight 
months of this year was 33,156 t. 
Deportations 

Approval was given under the Emer- 
gency Regviations to deport 1074 alien 
and 8 British subjects from Malaya 
during August; this brings the total 
number of deportations since January 
to 4545 aliens and 66 British subjects. 
Approval was also given during August 
for the deportation, from Malaya of 299 
adults and their familiess, andi another 
14 orders of banishment brought the 
total number of banishments during the 
eight months to 240; of these 151 were 
aliens and 32 were British subjects con- 
victed of crime by the courts and 55 
were aliens and 2 British subjects whose 
removal was conssidered conducive to 
the good of the State. 
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Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners in July 1949 


Hongkong’s trade in July, the figures 
‘for which were given in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review for Septem- 
ber 1, was outstanding as showing an 
‘export excess of $3.6 million; imports 
‘amounted to $191.35 million and ex- 
‘ports to $194.99 million, as compared 
with July 1948 $167 million and $135.8 
million respectively, an increase of 
14.55% in imports and of 43.49% in ex- 
ports, f 

On the pages following are given de- 
tails of the trade carried on between 
Hongkong and the principal countries 
abroad, and below is given an analysis 
of that trade. 

Compared with June 1949 imports 
_from the United Kingdom showed a 
slight increase, amounting to $33,575,- 
:235 (June $32,162,910), but exports 
totalled $11,555,189 (($11,667,410). The 
main increases in imported commodi- 
ties were in tobacco which amounted 
‘to $1.8 million as against $1. million in 
June, chemicals $1.4 million ($944,441), 
‘electrical machinery $3.7 million ($2.8 
million), yarns & threads $2.07 million 
($2 million), non-ferrous base metals 
‘$1.68 million ($1.58 million); falls were 
‘shown in imports of fertilizers $319,668 
($1 million), iron & steel $1.3 million 
$1.7 million), manufactures of base 
‘metals $1.3 million ($1.55 million), 
machinery $1.27 million ($1.3 million). 
Imports of gold & specie were valued 
cat $6.6 million against $6.3 million in 
the previous month. Exports showed 
-an increase in vegetables $1 million 
($938,247) and ores $1.2 million ($420,- 
220), but a drop in vegetable oils $7.97 
million ($8.86 million). 

Imports from Australia $3.59 million 
‘showed an increase of 32.4% against 
the figure for June $2.6 million while 
exports to that country rose 236.7% to 
$6.2 million against $1.86 million. The 


main increases in imports were in 
meat $604,385 ($262,571), dairy pro- 
‘ducts $786,971 ($134,048) and _ hides, 
skins & leather $611,460 ($305,227). 


_In exports the chief rise was in cloth- 
“ing and underwear $2.5 million ($30,- 
1255). 

Taking China as a whole imports 
Showed a fall, amounting to $43,774,548 
($51,929,656), but exports rose to 
°$51,474,026 ($41,339,396), and if Macao 
is included the figures are $47,992,151 
($57,746,943). and $78,976,485  ($60,- 
602,431). 

Imports from North China totalled 
$16.98 million, an increase of 38.7% 
over the June figures of $12.2 million, 
but exports fell to $13.69 million against 
‘$26.39 million a drop of 48%. The 
chief increases in imports were in 
‘vegetables $2.4 million ($2.2 million), 
feeding stuffs for animals $1.3 million 
($196,240), oilseeds $4.2 million ($470,- 
205), yarns & thread $1 million (nil) 
‘and miscellaneous crude products $3.89 
million ($3 million); the principal falls 
in exports were in paper $1 million 
($5.38 million), textile materials raw 
‘or simply prepared $782,789 ($5.9 mil- 
lion), dyeing substances $104,874 ($2.4 
million), chemicals $1.4 million ($2.7 
million), rubber & manufactures there- 
of $503,206 ($1.3 million), made-up 


articles other than clothing $55,957 
($1.2 million) and non-ferrous base 
metals $178,574 ($1.2 million). Im- 
ports of gold & specie were valued at 
$270,000 (nil) and exports at $7.86 mil- 
lion ($1 million). 

Central China showed increases in 
both imports and exports of 82.1% and 
220% the former amounting to $6.37 
million ($3.5 million) and the latter to 
$17.97 million ($5.6 million). The 
principal rise in imports was in sugar 
& confectionery $3.75 million ($1.47 
million); exports showed gains in feed- 
ing stuffs for animals $3.19 million 
($1.39 million), vegetable oils $1.2 mil- 
lion ($72,941), manufactured products 
of cereals $1.2 million ($98,420), fertili- 
zers $2.65 million ($1.59 million), yarns 
& thread $4 million ($39,148). 

Imports $20.4 million from South 
China fell by 43.6% against the June 
figures of $36.1 million, but exports 
$19.8 million rose 112% over the pre- 
vious amount of $9.3 million. The 
principal increases in imports were in 
live animals $5.19 million ($2.35 mii- 
lion), sugar & confectionery $4 million 
($2.68 million); falls were registered in 
vegetable oils $1.1 million ($4.5 million), 
wood $514,549 ($1 million), yarns & 
thread $1.480 ($2.7 million), ores $1.88 
million ($5.65 million), miscellaneous 
crude or simply prepared products $2.3 
million ($5.4 million), non-ferrous base 
metals $554,791 ($3.5 million), machin- 
ery $40,430 ($2.35 million) and manu- 
factured articles n.e.s. $995,152 ($1.1 
million). In exports gains were shown 
in manufactured products of cereals 
$1.3 million ($932,819), yarns & thread 
$4.1 million ($1 million), products for 
heating, etc. $1.46 million ($1 million) 
and manufactures of base metals $1.1 
million ($35,805). Exports of gold & 
specie amounted to $4.9 million against 
$3.57 million. 

Imports from Macao, which should 
be included with South China, showed 
a fall, amounting to $4.2 million ($5.8 
million), while exports rose amounting 
to $27.5 million against $19.26 million 
for June. The principal item showing 
a rise was manufactured articles n.é.s. 
which amounted to $1.2 million ($1.1 


million), while falls occurred with 
vegetables $304,504 ($954,640) and 
vegetable oils $385,487 ($734,062). In- 


creased exports from Hongkong were 
shown in manufactured products of 
cereals $1.8 million ($1.2 million), 
fruits & nuts $1.26 million ($1 million), 
vegetables $1.64 million ($1 million), 
tobacco $2.3 million ($1.2 million), oil- 
seeds $1.26 million ($490,101), chemi- 
cals $1.2 million ($898,352), yarns & 
thread $1.4 million ($386,741), on the 
other hand textile fabrics & small 
wares fell to $2 million ($2.46 million). 

Trade with the Philippines showed a 
satisfactory trend in July, imports $1.59 
million increasing only slightly above 
those for June $1.1 million but exports 
$9.78 million showing a rise of 58% 
above the previous month $6.5 million, 
The following items account for the in- 
crease in exports: dairy products $1.65 
million ($1.17 million), vegetables $1.28 
million ($927,906), textile fabrics & 


small wares $1.1 million ($613,026) and 
manufactures of base metals $2 million 
($1.1 million). 


Both imports $8.68 million’ from 
Japan and exports $5.19 million to that 
country showed a drop against the 
figures for June of $10.9 million and 
$5.97 million. Imports of textile fabrics 


& small wares $1.79 million ($1.52 
million) and manufactures of base 
metals n.e.s. $1 million ($315,511) 


showed increases, while imports of 
machinery fell to $592,721 ($4 million); 
in exports increases occurred with oil- 
seeds $2.3 million ($1.39 million) and 
textile fabrics & small wares $721,395 
($265,936), but these were offset by 
falls in feeding stuffs for animals $32,- 
100 ($1.5 million), textile materials 
raw or simply prepared $392,363 
($892,000) and ores $127,844 ($760,125). 


The trade of Korea as a whole 
amounted to $3.8 million for imports 
and to $10.87 million for exports, 


against the June figures of $3.26 mil- 
lion and $4.17 million, an _ in- 
crease of 160.6% in exports. South 
Korean imports totalled $657,773 ($1.5 
million) but exports to that country 
rose to $5.57 million ($2.7 million), the 
rise in exports being chiefly accounted 
for by paper $1.2 million ($949,747) 
and textile materials raw or simply 
prepared $1.84 million ($32,140). North 
Korean trade showed a great increase 
both in imports $3.1 million ($1.7 mil- 
lion) and exports $5.28 million ($1.4 
million); the main rise in imports be- 
ing in feeding stuffs for animals $1.27 
million ($1 million) and _ fertilizers 
$1.37 million (nil), while in exports 
paper $2.86 million ($194,867) account- 
ed for most of the difference. 


Imports from the U.S.A. fell by 4.9% 
against those for the previous month 
the figures being $45,266,181 and $47,- 
640,858 respectively, but exports from 
Hongkong rose by 48.5% totalling $26,- 
959,190 against $18,156,652. The chief 
gains in imports were shown in fruit 
$1.19 million ($964,073), chemicals 
$5.58 million ($3.5 million), dyeing & 
tanning substances $2.18 million ($1.89 
million), iron steel $1.5 million ($1.2 
million), textile fabrics & small wares 
$2.55 million ($38,580), manufactures 
of base metals $1.65 million ($1.3 mil- 
lion) and manufactured articles n.e.s. 
$3.8 million ($3 million); falls were 
shown in tobacco $3 million ($3.18 
million), paper $2.3 million ($4.28 mil- 
lion), textile materials raw or simply 
prepared $1.88 million ($3 million), 
special & technical textile articles 
$114,995 ($3.2 million), clothing & un- 
derwear $926,241 ($1.3. million), pro- 
ducts for heating & lighting $764,280 
($4.4 million), precious metals & stones 
$1.4 million ($2.1 million), machinery 
$3.9 million ($6.67 million), electrical 
machinery $1.36 million ($1.49 million) 
and vehicles $1.77 million ($2 million). 
In exports rises were shown in hides 
& skins $1.6 million ($1.3 million), tin 
ingots $8.17 million ($3.3 million), mis- 
cellaneous crude products $8 million 
($6.4 million) and manufactured arti- 
cles n.e.s. $2.39 million ($1 million); 
while a fall was registered in vegetable 
oils $971,637 ($2.35 million). 
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PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS OF HONGKONG 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
prepararions, Me:S. ---ciees wee lees oc 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; ‘spices’ 5.) 50..022) 0.2.00. 
Beverages and vinegars 
PRODACCO oe oesrsisce rotors ote eeeietere, sia'e oreie.ea sere 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
NOUS Mrieie ree are eit a eteieis @uneisioene or 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical PLOMUCUS ..g seic uterine 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
HTLALECIALS) Mee eterey sere scle esis Piensa, or 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
GKtiHiZers a ireras vice oiets is ereles he eee arare 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
NES AdcBide COOL DOSE ae 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factiires thereof “ta... csc use sn: = 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PTEPATE Cie emi G cle siefelchevsve reece 
Varnspanduthread st srots aacaio coranvoe? 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than elothing .......5... 60. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 


ucts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. ...........0.. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and giassware ...........+.06 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
PU FOC 38 aac CRON OCG DCE 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
tists CLR om genni oad 6 GOCE ORD. ON 
Ores, slag, cinder 
ITO PANG SLCC droite nine cctains © nana ens 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances ..........sseeeeee eens 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, NSism. sk es ee 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Goid and specie 


wees 


i ee ey 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


12,550 243 
2,297 103,358 
14,903 = 
220,928 = 
60,174 31,500 
1,615 1,084,061 
504,268 100 
54,117 74,166 
418,790 120 
1,828,106 852 
4,032 7,975,282 
1,453,690 18,467 
813,123 13,300 
303,188 24,286 
319,668 = 
447,299 = 
53,127 800 
762,156 = 
64,012 330,980 
74,716 = 
188,001 = 
2,071,437 = 
3,855,028 6,364 
409,785 = 
317,126 4,000 
32,952 =a 
72,908 1,008 
36,091 = 
208,239 24,000 
159,954 180 
218,164 as 
117,694 = 
91,145 700 
— ‘1,229,665 
1,337,474 100,000 
1,684,392 ae 
1,307,353 17,568 
1,275,666 3,658 
3,719,247 7,418 
1,692,580 11/500 
4,082 447,661 
732,264 43,952 
6,603,894 “4 


33,575,235 11,555,189 


AUSTRALIA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .-.. 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s, .. 
"OWACEOL I Gree. cicie leis a boats tousrecenapener elie citstiera 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TR GISM NT ES Eras, 01d) Sete tatenslauelens saan 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materiars) A gegcics.s doacr nereeismia sie 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
NGS. 3.2, Taos to alates eottearcers 


Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prépared™ oi iin ces. state cette 
Yarns ANG TAYCAG) os )scme a ayeisereea <a 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other" than "clothing ™ ..272....fe2n2 
Products for heating, lighting and 


power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts): Maer eh. cet cmeae tee 


Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 


Ores, Vslagic CIAGET. a \o.0 kitye wath Stara ae 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances: WONet oe eee Lee 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manvfactured articles, 


see ee eee 


eee ere eee eee ese eres 


see ee ween 


ie a iy 


n.é.s. 


SP ee ie 1 oe 6 we <iciste «0.0 6.4 0 0%s,6 
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1949. 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
604,385 1,739 
786,971 207 
2,268 43,655 
12,000 _— 
39,585 15,669 
358,718 53,466 
81,581 121,610 
= 2,620 
140 101,374 
118,171 95,835 
10,930 429 
ES 40,513 
ae 1,648 
108,253 219,663 
281,397 84,036 
70,989 13,942 
16,215 2,257 
2,630 773. 
33,634 88,322 
1,215 76,643 
611,460 — 
9,317 4,167 
15,534 — 
s 845,530 
103,423 670,620 
460 39,139 
26,051 2,498,541 
a 158,913 
2 144,909 
73,682 126 
120 9,295 
926 22,201 
ii 25,000 
16,462 — 
34,981 194,962 
4,808 2,350 
98,301 13,373 
40,250 20,037 
25,022 261,058 
9,608 414,530 
3,599,487 6,289,152 


1949 


CANADA 


Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food ........ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations meisi “Gai es ae. eee. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof s“spices=. on... Nae dso ded ons 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and smell wares .... 
Ree and technical textile articles 
othing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than: clothing =<ie- ..)7. -. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Guiass and glassware 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
* Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


‘Total 


Ce ee er errs 


i i ey 


re er ee iy 


a 


re i 


SO ee ee ee 


ARTICLES 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
COD ale sie TELS, soto els octe sates 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products . 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
WNIALELIAIS)» Aare ee lee acta 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
facttires’ thereof: Weccacseecsc see 


Imports 
$ 
467,176 
98,616 


957,106 
3,394 


10,508 
112,668 


59,998 
49,729 


7,890 


1,638 
134,096 


778,008 


4,930 
11,640 


270,108 
66,854 
8,354 
414,966 


471,820 
163,576 


29,440 
84,460 


4,208,239 


Imports 
g 


124,843 
1,611 
2,077,350 
350,038 


33,487 
41,718 


Exports 
3 


1,646 
28,704 


9,664 
10,909 


100,638 
1,942 


235,368 


11,940 
6,299 


1,576,289 


4,211 
4,000 


78,132 
232,208 


2,481,178 


Exports 
$ 


2,162 


1,224 


27,045 
2,299 


1,955 
25,228 
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Hides and skins and leather ...... 5,660 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

Prepared. ce eiasa«nancw Sree eas 12,382 — 
Warnsrands threads) seine — 35,285 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 137,524 
Special and technical textile articles 5,728 _— 
Cicthing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. — 14,240 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 1,289 — 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other* than! clothing’. 04s... couse 1,494,795 —_— 
Products for _heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

Quots + SRA ar ee eee 1,934,812 345 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply ‘preparediwnieis! 4. 4.<20.55055- 63,872 — 
Pottery and other clay products ... — 1,210 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

materials WO Fs ri 3a in elon etnias 31,000 45,240 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . a 2,523,710 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ...... _ 2,800 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appllances). stirs nce oe te — 29,345 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. ............ 184,421 70,276 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 14,557 251,996 

Totaly asc face omewaeus cee ; 6,377,563 3,171,884 

MALAYA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 

Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 44,514 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 4,500 209,190 
Fishery products, for food ......... 502,771 250,058 
Cereals: (reir teases cteiieeale aes aise 638 24,338 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 61,718 47,240 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 303,983 384,447 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations, n.es. ............00- 393,614 1,647,341 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 940 121,474 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 353,039 225,519 

thereof: ‘spices’. .<caeeina. omit oe 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 47,600 569,545 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.es. .. — 3,160 
TODACCOMRS « Shale ons cre nites + Oates Sails 7,208 104,249 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 25,717 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

WNGIS, oe ess as Marsters cletsianers iste 1,392,705 131,395 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 52,461 790,200 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) > Jacicc teen tees ee 83,056 313,664 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soavs and related products ...... 897,485 348,939 
Feértilizers® em cries oaecroats elec rre 990 — 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

TUS.S! Mitie.c tele o cose cere ema ieee ate are 2,090,360 53,117 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 385,235 65,273 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- p 

factures thereof ...... jiaataceoe 59,297 629,568 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 24,957 — 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 338,147 
Varnsvand’ threadan vn.rimctecierialeretarrt 4,200 105,320 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 494,632 3,922,787 
Special and technical textile articles — 150,643 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 19,850 1,769,848 
Footwear, boots, shoes and event —_ 16,123 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .............. 15,188 4,484,041 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and _ related 

products ........ auctatactchensrarerctsraves — 4,600 


‘ 
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ae SS a 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
ply prepared, M.€.S. ..--e+seeeeees 5,800 59,613 and waxes & their manufactures, 
Pottery and other clay products .... oc 62,852 M.ES. os eeee rs ecesees a ene ele Sateen are = 3,695 
Glass and glassware ....--+-+++se+" 263,841 115,941 Chemical elements and compounds; 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- « pharmaceutical p ucts ..---+-++:- — 257,680 
BS oMLe.S Wh phew cb ee ee ates = 43,383 Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
Precious metals and precious stones, stances (not including crude 
pearls and articles made of these yee SR gaa ce ae — 49,542 
WASLETIAIS a oss Maas atecote — 33,382 s, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Tron and steel 2.2.5 cteeweees- ames 27,650 7,000 soaps and related products ...... — 20,341 
Non-ferrous base metals .....------ 138,320 6435 Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 27,060 751,589 WGiSe s)einis susie Siete cine ica aten cesta cacy +, 42,150 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances Wood, cork & manufactures’ thereof — 1,140 
other ihan electrical, nes. ..---- 11,520 138,473 Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- } 
Electrical. machinery, apparatus and pe eae Hosen Saute whe eG Shera — 310,763 
appliances Wahistarys <seeeaes 25+ 104,416. 109,484 Textile. materials, raw or simpl ‘ 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 130,096 287,925 prepared .---eeeeeeseeesseeee oe == 3,500 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 84,761 
pared products, n.e.8. .....---+++: 462,325 614,080 Special and technical textile articles — 6,000 

Manufactured articles, n.e.s. .-.---- 225,344 2,578,333 Clothing and underwear of textile 
ae eT ey materials; hats of all materials .. — 160,340 
BOD cy cisbcese.. disse an Pateranemmegiegs eeraais 1992, ,988, Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 49,143 
ee as Pog Ress ie textile materials 
other than clothing ..........++++ — 
SOUTH AFRICA Products for heating, lighting and ke 
ARTICLES Imports Exports Bowers lubricants and related pro- 
$ $ CSE Gc ahaa 5 eee repeater emia ney sic — 25,248 
Pottery and other cl oo f 
Beverages and vinegars .........-- 365 _ ass ad eaten. Lesa Soe =e tem 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases Manufactures of non-metallic miner- ; 
and waxes & their manufactures, ale N.C:Sasnyiei a sai omrasi epee a 895 
Me SUMe oe stine nc slam orem en 1,697 22,680 Precious metals and precious stones 
Chemical elements and compounds; pearls and articles made of these 
pharmaceutical products ......--. 2,250 9,640 materials’ «roses 6 pele sacrsisiereleielsts 1,300 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Manufactures of base metals, nes. . a 102,777 
stances (not including crude Electrical machinery apparatus and : 
Bie ae). 2 i 199,478 15,800 _ appliances ........ = 59,591 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof = 9,930 Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. —_— 83,380 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 82,784 yes Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- ‘ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- pared products, n.e.s. . 3,485 3,900 
ing articles of clothing .. — 2,325 Manufactured articles adres one : ‘ 
‘Textile siegonag raw or simply ; Total ; lit alla — es 
ereGared a2 Aiea CRE Be os 7,387 rahe otal < 4 ct).c hase ae ee oe 1,509,902 
Yarns and thread ........-..0.000- = 14,377 al 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... = 488,478 
a and fy han textile articles —= 17,048 CHINA, NORTH 
jothing and underwear of textile LES 
materials; hats of all materials .. = 906,927 AST TmiponteyhO RP ATs 
Peake ee sess and slippers —_ 2,840 $ $ 
ade-up articles of textile materials Meat and pre i 
other than clothing ..........-.+. oa 750 Dairy veedaae cay ate ee on 567.780 5,6 
Products for heating, lighting and Manufactured. products of cereals hie = 
eee lubricants and related pro- berry ‘ene for: human, foodes....> +0. : 1,484,845 46 
Pl eat cies sme sang ftlle Gnd Bie Sees ee aaacage nodes some 
Glass and glassware .......-------- = 10,965 used for aes 160d : ae 
Precious metals and precious stones, f preparations, n.e.s. ....- x “a 2,413,569 19 
pearls and articles mad2 of these Coffee, tea, cocoa and repa: ations a a 
Misiterials’ see. Sato eaeiac nate’ 432,576 — thereof; spices a. ah pales 
Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. . — 794,760 Beverages and vinegars NEL Ae Come 1 ee 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Feeding stuffs for animais, n.e.: eed pees ite 
pared products, n.e.s. ......--- 24,656 26,088 Oil-se d t ee ee a6 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s ebsites i 359.909 Ani 4 & ae ee Hoes "greases ian ssn ioe 
SW WOiSizn wvaweretere zi : ima vegetable oiis, fats, greases 
a Seaens ares NTT i Mee vy a re 
Chemical elements and compounds; : bithgnd 
BURMA pharmaceutical products ......... 
eee : hime ae and colouring sub- ST000 -aahateneee 
mports Exports stances not including crude 
$ minateriads) ¢ j-chuc «sie +ieicis,» distsiaieisterans — 104,874 
: 4 Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
aoe proguets stor $008 10: ss one 130,227 soaps and related products ...... — 1,050 
ros ne ig gr ing of cereals, lal * i arid, tee MSE eee 19,500 
chiefly for nhuma ea clGan: aoe hoes SQsSii jase sinus Wear sie e o0e meraneeersiais) tee ; 503,20 
oats ak sa n food 5 é 49,000 Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 10,000 — y 
uts, except oil-nuts .... — 82,105 Pulp, paper and db: i 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly ; factures th of Onna ape eee 
used for human food and _ thei Me ae mala. 5.670 a, Gaaned 
preparations, Wee their rage Manufactures of leather, not includ- . 
Sugar and sugar confectionery rie == 227928 Texti articles of clothing ....... vee 22 43,200: 
; extile materials, raw or simpl 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations : ae ei 
Teron. eolees PEALE? oie sore Nevada ec aletewialels 100,630 782,789 
qanereofi Splees «see ev seein: — 11,750 Yarns and thread ............0.e0es 1,020,325 72,211 
Nee eo nia dare mre: — 92,971 Textile fabrics and small wares .... 246,451 12,920 
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power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 


BS Sale 6/0 1s e\e alia /o) @ aleieiér aibie.e welt & 


Electrical machinery, apparatus. ‘and 
appliances 


oa 
seem eee 


Total 


CHINA, MIDDLE 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereaisme ras wicker ee wena 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, *n:e's:) %..05. doseee cere 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Fezding stuffs for animals, n.es. . 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e-s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materiais) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.¢.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pup, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Othert thancClothing oie io6 4.6 siseis ese 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
te | ot il con SIO ereseae Sirs a acne i us ella 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.S. .........2.65. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 


Ce ec 


i er ear 


25,130 
90,000 


23,059 
44,167 
40,000 


3,890,288 
492 
270,000 


16,989,529 


Imports 
$ 


8,250 
436,940 
9,057 


92,598 
119,127 
3,753,578 
645,636 
191042 


15,631 
44,640 


453,086 
91.380 


49,293 
42,602 


8,390 
50,000 
55,957 


249,067 


70,900 
800 


11,100 
450 
560,561 
178,574 
242,532 
125,482 


61,240 
56,030 


77,055 
39,483 
7,860,543 


13,698,943 


Exports 
$ 


871,512 
66,950 
7,200 
1,241,100 
30 


413,683 
35,000 


253,736 


1,219,271 
387,388 


265,802 


33,909 
2,657,104 


452,780 
7,355 


325,134 
52,116 
4,068,892 
842,145 
14,934 
948 


22,050 


773,042 


4,402 
100 
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Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
OSs N e's hess meres cisraciomlneeihar eens 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 


eo ey 


ee a) 
i ee ee ee ey 


Cee eee eres eenereroeees 


VOCE Serwste.s.caisteracterslerotersier ter cea 


CHINA. SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, T.@:8.. ssicen enidecte 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nest .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.é.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures 
INC.SM. .SouvaeomPNeah:. Aaah arsts Seep 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 


Textile materials, raw or simply 

Prepared Hs. chaveietsMieeeiclexsieroue mts 
warns. and ‘thread's dct oteceo Gon 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 


Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, koots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
otheriithan jclothing 20 snc scse oe 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 


ply prepared,en.eis. ahi: ; 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and giassware ............... 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
alS\§n.e:S.aeieiici «de een Soe. oe 


Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 

Ores, slag, cinder 

Iron and steel 


300 
230,900 
12,350 


5,820 


237,755 
33,628 


6,376,642 


Imports 


5,198,900 
8,390 
794,155 
80,898 


326,375 
516,412 


4,127,818 
289,876 


1,111,183 
27,419 


113,535 


3,200 
195 


2,800 
514,549 


171,203 
330,891 


44,940 
1,480 
5,250 
5,225 


6,552 
2,268 


397,838 


134,719 
195,989 
360 


846 


1,882,761 
2'166 


683 


88,781 
855 
800 
278,973 
6,212, 
45,229 

27,996 


81,229: 
142,037 


38,195. 
28,865. 


17,969,527 


Exports 
$ 


54,767 
325. 


1,320,619 
760 


533,350: 
891 
15,832: 
221,442, 
636,411 


143,611 
600,449: 


634,349 


4,664 
139,187 


402,541 
764,715 


748,002: 
375. 


26,000 
4,127,784 
12,589: 
500 


1,300 


32,840: 


1,463,194 
26,458 
9,456 
147,894 


1,470: 


1,400: 
372,053: 


‘ 
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ee es oh ee eee 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- 554,791 156,046 Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. -. 14,525 3,600 

47.247 1,108,836 Tobacco .......-.-seeecseerseeceree 63 857 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . , 106, pbacco ....-- ‘ 10.626 mic 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ......-- y 

other than electrical, n.e.s. ....-- 40,430 549,102 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and and waxes & their manufactures, ‘ies 

appliances tks sade nape ece neue: ES 9,864 318,172 NCS. ..e+ esses hg RAR e sieke ORCS 11,660 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 57,500 147,410 Chemical elements and compounds; 12.215 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- pharmaceutical products ....-- = — , 

pared products, nes. ........---- 2,312,835 71,190 Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
Manufactured articles, nes. ......- 995,152 84,072 stances (not inccluding crude mate- 

i fee gests oa 000 ” oealals)) O. Uteaecl a Raa. ee 8 10,080 1,340 
Qoidand ‘specie\sjscks assis. eset eee 4,926, ) : : 

Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Motal” | istvic sce! «1s isk aretate e's) eh Sele« 20,408,377 19,805,556 soaps and related products ...... 887 _ 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof ..........------ 32,750 18,085 
FRANCE Hides and skins and leather ...... 86,838 =a 
ARTICLES Imports Exports Textile ee raw or simply 198,003 
3 $ PLEDALEA. © seis eiaieiels ea ie else waieietere 5 
Yarns ‘and thread’)... 20a... oe — 226,669 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 7,675 a Textile fabrics and small wares .... = 686 
Fishery products, for food ......... 1,600 — Clothing and underwear of textile 
Fruits & nuts, except oil-nuts ...... 67,960 — materials; hats of all materials .. as 170 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly Products for heating, lighting and 

used for human food and their power, lubricants and related pro- 

preparations, M.e.S. ......-.+.-26e- 23,263 35,528 Gucts (2. UG ee ecins nema ree Pes 189,200 141,682 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

OTeOL SDICES IR ees oes esos ise 20,868 2,048 ply prepared, n.e.S. .......+++-++- 64,420 a 
‘Beverages and vinegars .........-- 125,381 = Glass and glassware ......-....++.- 3,750 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. - _ 22,592 

and waxes & their manufactures, Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

WSIS Oe SUE DN OInetE ch 0 orate ecIGG — 26,620 other than electrical, n.es. ....-- >= 204,174 
Chemical elements and compounds; ‘Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

pharmaceutical products ........- 129,523 = appliances .........-- Soe aan — 1,625 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 31,644 

stances (not including crude Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

WMAerials nines ce sate icieeiseelloerer © 4,536 18,550 pared products, n.e.8. .........-+- 553,306 327,513 
‘Essential oils. perfumery. cosmetics, Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 22,000 27,586 

soaps and related products ...... 69,519 17,343 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Total. <.deickicens ctels,acrevele eee 3,270,425 1,660,426 

Valet ene ina eee eatetn ss 1,520 = 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 992 <= 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and maziu- HOLLAND 

factures thereof ..........+-+--- 51,683 — ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Hides and skins and leather ........ — 23,040 $ $ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

PLEDATEA | clinwceis eeeees cleo ss 6 — 357,049 Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 2,080,803 — 
Yarns and thread ....-...0-s.+<1.-- 143,392 — Fishery products, for food ........- 1044 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 35,310 — Cereals. .... 005-0 e+ eels ee 13,300 _ 
Special and technical textile articles 5,636 — Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 289 _ 
Glass and gtassware .........-.-+-- 251,009 — Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
Precious metals and precious stones, used for human food and their 

pearls and articles made of these preparations, M.e.S. ......--+-++++- 609 2,860 

WNALELIALS meer ice: oiclottalote cierautelvererenen: — 83,600 Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 1,465 — 
Oxesn slag) ecinder ~.asinenle ssi rei — 793,800 Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
Tronsandusteel terse ce geiitgeets orl 816,949 = thereof; ‘spices c Seen e sr - 50,730 24,228 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 49,332 we Beverages and vinegars ..........- 153,859 — 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances TObACCO eas. ness erence Ue ela code _ 15,000 

other than electrical, n.e.s. .....- 7,488 ues Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and and waxes & their manufactures, 

Bppllancesweee ices terres Giere are 10,219 re KOC GUC OOo odo. 2 se OCF 170,439 491,310 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pvre- Chemical elements and compounds; 

pared products, n.e.s. ...........- 2,640 79,411 pharmaceutical products ......... 160,672 — 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 5,327 = Dyeing. tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 
EPOCAN x .carsis aicle ciietoettette a -aawrclohene 1,831,822 1,436,989 Materials) sc.cicccsneeiee See 128,870 — 
Essential oe perine ys cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 17,357 10,892 
FRENCH INDOCHINA Rubber and manufactures thereof, ae 
ARTICLES Imports Exports VISISE a bie Meetetevs ov ellel chet Welche hale Valenabenete = 
P . . Wood, cork & manufactures thereof — 40 

: Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 

Dairy products, eges and honey .... —_— 52,537 factures: thereof \isheclas cee 272,602 —_ 
Fishery products, for food ......... 1,327,664 3,600 Hides and skins and leather ...... 123,000 86,696 
Manufactured products of cereals, Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

chiefly for human food ......... 2,700 32,748 ing articles of clothing .......... 3,972 _ 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 244,918 71,099 Textile materials, raw or simply 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly prepared aie. . stron enh oases 3,665 — 

used for human food and _ their Yarns: andthread ¥... sce neh ete sa 131,145 —_ 

preparations, M.e.8. .....+-..+0++5- 675,838 224,606 Textile fabrics and small wares .... 127,206 7,500 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 1,037 Clothing and underwear of textile 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations materials, hats of all materials .. 2,069 _ 

thereof; spices .........-.+s0.05- 19,200 55,890 Made-up articles of textile materials 
Beverages and vinegars ........... — 468 other than clothing .............. 20,722 — 
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# a SLO 4 <0: a as 4 6: elle: ee lS wile wileie's: 


Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 


Poem rere neers sees 
Power en eerceecncsence 


Ce ea ay 


Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous: crude or simply pre- 


pared products) nieisi seers. ose 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 
PE OUEL Beye carter nein. art fee Seren te 
JAPAN 
ARTICLES 


. 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 
used for human food and their 
preparations, ‘Wie.s! gas stiss ca cenios 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeirg, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (rot including crude 
Materials) ) Whe x. cratracyoraens« 
Essential oils, perfumery, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
Ce ee en ee orem ote 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper’ and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articies)of clothing ...;:.5... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
Prepared WO sidnncie nee ee 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
otherithan«clothing’ s Aces .ee 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related prc- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepareds Miers! "wa wares oe 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, 


cereals, 


Ce a) 


ee i eee ey 


a) 


n.€.s. 


_ 2,065 
12,690 
24,298 

444,680 

8,000 

118,686 

48,915 
3,725 


147,283 
4,584 


20,432 
16,602 


4,340,967 


Imports 
$ 


87,529 
80,284 


498,905 


140,204 
56,382 


150,995 
76,494 
3,508 
107,334 


39,799 
202,199 


198,566 
407,895 


1,794,020 
11,695 


124,787 


596,512 
431,239 
356,823 
310,671 


348,284 
541.926 


1,029,854 


592,721 
65,416 


1,900 


178,140 
188,153 


1,169,909 


Exports 
$ 


360 

186 
6,926 
234 
2,148 
2,316 
126 

215 
290,300 
32,100 
4,179 
2,321,788 


57 


420,922 
369 
1,478 
13,892 
7,413 
302,826 
9,276 
392,363 
278 


721,395 
2,358 


1,083 
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a 


Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 


Total 


KOREA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts' .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Beverages and vinegars 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
2.2.8. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
materials)? (VA. occcnsteei A 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Fertilizers’ Sosa ie scoot ee 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 


n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof 
Textile materials, 

prepared 
Yarns and thread 


materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing Sw... seo. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
’ power, lubricants and related pro- 

ducts 
Glass and glassware 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Tron: and “steel. 1. cee ie Me 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical 


Total 


KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 
Animal & vegetable oiis, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
FRO L SAS «URS EE pare ee Pe 
Chemical elements anc compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not inccluding crude mate- 
rials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 


Core w reer srr ereresrevne os 


685 

159,236 170,572 
7,139 100 
269,274 204,209 
8,689,691 5,199,807 

Imports Exports 

$ 

535,522 — 
_ 200 
2,445 7,690 
—_ 1,200 
—_ 151,824 
—_— 10,416 
— 14,856 
1,600 563,519 
= 90,507 
12,006 50 
— 58,560 
— 498,270 
_ 750 
— 1,201,616 
23,640 1,841,500 
oo 566,640 
14,800 24,648 
—_ 6,180 
-—— 1,200 

1,460 — 
3,390 44,480 
2,960 84,936 
—_— 68,620 

15,000 —_— 
= 44,468 
_— 16,400 
10,560 10,110 
_ 60,068 
—_ 30,112 
— 79,486 
34,396 50,821 
— 43,823 
657,773 5,572,950 

Imports Exports 

$ 

453,545 — 
— 8,002 

1,276,422 — 
35,273 3,150 
10,752 84,161 
= 30,170 
2,122 


1,374,180 


‘ 
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686 
lee Pome nse Nae 
Iron and: steel «.<.+.0.mseceeene ee 176 430,493 

pcvee ee s 3 — : aes ape _— 394,968 Non-ferrous base metals pans Base abt aa oe 
aoe ne cf alsa ha cae ot 2,867,760 Machine, po ied Bel teepiereee : : 
ptectond apenas pi ds 8 Rae Foor Si — 1,600 other than electrical, THE.S. ecunmiciaes 4,970 171,894 
Special and technical textile articles’ -— 305,950 Electrical machinery, apparatus and 2.465 500,671 
Made-up articles of textile materials appliances ......-.--- Ais oashelaveare : : ; 

other than clothing .........+-+.+: = 171,992 Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s see hoe ae 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- eee ae 

ply prepared, n.e.8. .....0s eens — 12,000 pared products, me .....+.++++: 367, pitsrehs 
Non-ferrous base metals an Weironmot —_— inte Manufactured articles, n.es. ...---- 1,209,826 889,05 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . — A 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances Total” tevereusie sieunce ateisiess ese seweres __ 4,217,603 27,502,459 

other than electrical, nes. ..--. — 654,248 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES (Indonesia) 

appliances .........eeeeeersereees — 123,042 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 12,195 ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ....... _ 36,387 ’ $ $ 

"POUR 9 ouaeions issovs:'shss ttn se paletniemel lint = eae 3,150,122 5,286,194 Fishery products, for AO00 sain sas 113,049 2,744 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... — 3,695 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
MACAO used for human food and their 
ARTICLES Imports Exports preparations, 1.e.S. ...-.---+---- 21,095 26,318 
$ $ Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... —- 339,026 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 103,000 mare thereof: Spices! 2.0/4 20 nie sce se — 102 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 2,650 4,974 Beverages and vinegars .........-- = 1,890 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 593,225... 380,999 Tobacco: daee-ee sania ag — 20,990 
Fishery products, for food ........ 235,595 2,156,479 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
Getenle sqaresn-c << Sco Mba Aboeonra 3,277 53,520 and waxes & their manufactures, 
Manufactured products of cereals, TASS se uh wcaraseopotay oh stay stattononetahspenenermet tees 77,673 _- 
chiefly for human LOOG wean sues 30,382 1,824,714 Chemical elements and compounds; 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oilnuts .. 131,689 1,265,651 pharmaceutical products ......... 17,551 189,327 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

used for human food and their stances (mot including crude 

preparations, M.€.S. ......++--++++- 304,504 1,645,904 Materials) ~! 4c o.:ctese ceneateroinehee oes 8,400 76,304 
‘Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 21,695 371,454 ssential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

‘Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations scaps and related products ...... 208,664 12,692 
thereof; spices ....-.-.++++s+esee 210 171,473 Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

Beverages and vinegars ........-++ 192,319 468,998 Gist |v ceca MO ee cea anstekeec ene 116,800 — 

Feeding stuffs for animals, nes .. 548 196,195 Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 

STORE COM «Ricketts ehei~ sravecarsysu ae’ «\'exevare os 18,910 2,346,378 factures thereof. csimsrcuctere eee _— 211,595 

‘Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 14,080 1,262,625 ides and skins and leather ........ — 10,000 

Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases Manufactu.es of leather, not includ- 

and waxes & their manufactures, ing articles of clothing .......... = 936 

N.€.S. aialley srateavelua «iro <.sueheiets cedenaterret x” else 385,487 952,566 Textile materials, raw or simply 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; DIEDATCG SAN ie ciclo sictorste’s spateteretale Be — 137,014 

pharmaceutical products ......... 106,073 1,218,043 Yarns and thread .....ccsuedesaces , _— 68,192 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Textile fabrics and smail wares .... a 188,263 

stances (not including —_ crude Special and technical textile articles = 8,767 

materials) .....--.++++++--00s Sis 13,438 142,458 Clothing and underwear of textile 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, materials; hats of all materials .. — 1,985,914 

soaps and related products ...... 10,553 744,381 Made-up articles of textile materials 
INGEEINIZENS ae chee co iar er ese wheusiayeecein ore 1,035 484,719 other than clothing .............. — 924 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

RNR a ci nis dees ana ape est 8 TaEe Seis wks 1,838 98,168 ply prepared, nes. ......+..-e0++ = 270 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 40,611 398,908 Pottery and other clay products .... — 263 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- Glass and glassware .....-.-.++.0+s _ 21,920 

factures thereof Siac aban on ot 21,411 759,120 Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

Hides and skins and leather ........ 20,222 104,077 ISN TELS, aiehtetehe blero atime see eleneisiere — 18,000 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . —_ 367,421 
ing articles of GROUMINE genciairelivievetoters — 9,580 Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
pk a eee raw or simply sao iS ae other than electrical, n.es. ....-- — 11,000 
BG Penis DO ITE On Oe AE i Electri i 
Yarns and thread ............++.+5. 1,300 1,425,215 eat) Same aye Naa tae o> = 1,382 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 103,040 2,035,191 Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. = 17,432 
Special and technical textile articles 17,720 60,601 Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- : 
Clothing and underwear of textile pared products, n.e.s. ...... oe 482,808 21,673 

materials; hats of all materials .. 6,205 778,314 Manufactured articles, n.e.s. eee ae 334,630 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 422 219,031 * —_—_________ 
Made-up articles of textile materials MROCAL | a srereieteys.ai stoi sue eve (atatayerereteterede 1,046,040 4,078,684 

other than- clothing. sacks. .tisen: 19,428 75,110 
Products for heating, lighting and ‘ 

ached lubricants and related pro- Miri oe! 

ELCTS Sis cakayels syugre pe etole es arena ene — 
Non-metallic mincrats, crude or sim- si BETICLES Imports Exports 

Diy: prepared, VGiS, Boers epee eyeiel 5,930 92.277 ; ; 
Fottery and other clay products .... 2,100 43,191 Meat and preparations thereof ..... Se 72,420 
Glass and glassware ............... 1,465 202,080 Dairy products, eggs and honey ... — 1,658,505 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- Fishery products, for food ..... coe 500 "2411581 

AIS, MES. ose. eee e eee ee sere neces 708 4,363 Manufactured products of cereals, . 
Ores, slag, ‘cinder ys cckie 00 arenes . 92,740 — chiefly for human food ......... 3,168 371,131 
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Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
Preparations, n.e.s. 


BS, Siete ce) al austeieiguags 9 alee sehen 


power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 


pared (products, nieiss Meee anc nee 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 
Pata Me ce Se. slicsee ae 
SIAM 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
SSK Cals me mani bua tons co earchami sion wircoienissere 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
‘Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, 'N:6:S:\~.1. dee. anis wien 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
‘Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s...... 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 


sees eee 


157,544 316,874 
— 1,287,503 
_- 20,712 
—_— 25,618 
— 7,590 
—_ 66 
8,440 — 
— 283,387 
— 2,839 

27,206 69,130 
1,245 50,637 
2,280 1,800 

125,000 41,015 

54,866 184,823 
1,000 46,269 
— 23,300 
—_ 49,230 

303,526 15,100 © 
_ 409,465 

128,457 =1,131,137 
-—— 410 
—- 495,351 
-- 151,035 

41,000 36,979 
— 30,551 
— 4,095 
— 48,448 

507,121 48,068 
_- 965 
— 1,460 
— 97,553 
1,939 2,015,302 

120,000 61,440 

612 11,145 

— 35,848 

17,347 94,596 

92,958 342,216 

1,594,209 9,785,594 

Imports Exports 
$ 

680,696 -— 

2,955,166 -- 

374,862 17,950 

77,671 — 

159,935 18,320 
— 400 
29,200 31,443 
— 54,224 

38,980 — 

1,466,240 — 
247,232 1,200 
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soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber 
n.e.s. 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


erry 


ducts. aa = RE POC BO BE ate cles 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

plys prepared (n.e.s". 07 ee eee 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware™...0 0 soln: 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

als, n.e.s. j 


Sete meer rene reece rsecess 


ironviand steel @rA ean eee 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


SWEDEN 
ARTICLES 


Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
AIS 51.6. S.gam chia w « MOC MOS ation 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


450,176 


70,545 
518,773 


485,872 


350,155 


166,585 


211,174 
52,953 


8,339,035 


Imports 
$ 


72,709 
162,799 


1,245,482 


12,301 
55,200 


33,441 
191,331 


59,972 


111,123 
2,273 


69,000 
2,015,631 


687 


347,559 


141,921 
155,198 


5,280 
30,235 


141,633 


420 
745,616 
317,560 

2,800 


166,612 
17,985 


18,844 


38,640 


4,744 
6,857 
37,582 


820 


200 
96,037 
34,348 

354,484 


186,217 


158,302 
43,690 


59,735 
123,311 


3,360,167 


Exports 
$ 


44,013 


448,937 


x 
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ee 
SWITZERLAND Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
ARTICLES Imports Exports TOS. .sseeseceeeeeere sie keane aa wieters 46,195 971,63. 
$ $ Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........- 5,581,128 230,158 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ....* 22,408 — Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations stances (not inccluding crude mate- 
thereof? spices: .oiicc. occas 0 oe ue ots 84,550 — rials) bene e cece enone eee en eeeeees 2,180,620 9,694 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Essential oils. perfumery, cosmetics, 
stances (not including crude soaps and related products ...... 615,620 217,476. 
materials): satis .sheereirerosts, clestertece 145,860 — Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
Textile materials, raw or simply NGisiueses wae oo Ae. acct ae niente ; 70,667 261,672 
DIEDATEH:  Stacthsadocewe euro — 59.557 Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 373,009 71,075 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 55,605 — Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
Special and technical textile articles 1,588 ms factures thereof ......... Cae 2,321,452 22,161 
Ciothing and underwear of textile Hides and skins and leather ........ 71,058 1,635,066 
materials; hats of all materials .. 15,116 — Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- ing articles of clothing .......... 34,547 70 
AIS DiCiS,,—saicse ave sever relevorete loreta where 1,835 a Furs, not made up .........-...-> — 349,400 
Precious metals and precious stones, Textile materials, raw or simply 
pearls and articles made of these prepared: "A & Sa eee eee 1,884,539 87,421 
materials 4... <+ see te = 572 Yarns and threads .....-......--.« — 3,180 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 2,300 — Textile fabrics and small wares .... 2,552,211 594,779 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances Special and technical textile articles 114,995 202 
other than electrical, n.es. ...-.-- 246,038 = Clothing and underwear of textile 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and materials; hats of all materials .. 926,241 766,835 
appliances ti: cre muni ety. ss 2,900 = Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 13,648 22,285 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Made-up articles of textile materials 
pared products, nes. .........+-- Le 44,000 other than clothing .............. 110,139 1,606 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 3,134,697 == Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
Totalidctes, Apa wees ee Ne 3,712,807 104129. duets)... ae 5,0" c iro ateeien annie 746,280 272 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, M.@iS. ....s.0.secees 167,048 640 
U.S.A Pottery and other clay products .... 63,797 215,655 
. Glass aD glassware - iisvene cee 291,284 125 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
fee LES imports 9 Exports als, | Mi@.S.) 4....ns1 he che terme mea ciate 26,714 680 
$ $ bibs porta pnd letycione stones, 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 13,418 6,665 pearls and articles made of these 
Dairy pr ucts, eggs and honey aiee 270,396 106,392 Pe ghar Sette teen eee eee eee e eee 1,430,295 333,547 
Fishery products, for food ........ 474,465 263,135 res, slag, cinder ......-.+-..++.++ Gx 90,870 
Ceredlen sk see sees oe 3,150 = jon asm 5 4 5) WAStAleieaek eae ue 8 ease 
Manuf = s base metals is 172, 
pa oe mbroducts of cereals, 593 67,038 Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 1,649,160 141,756 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 1,198,226 154,610 pa ets ta cag vette and appliances 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly other than electrical, nes. ....-. 3,925,405 pans, 
aced“toruibarian God. and® their Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
preparations, nes. ...........0.05 131/667 "744,936 eee oe patteaeeeees 1,366,570 67,530 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 44,093 6.650 Meee & transport equipment, n.e.s. 1,772,239 100 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations E18 Cee crude or simply pre- 
thereof; spices ............00ee ees 120,250 343,712. PARE DrGGEClS ease 669,289 8,516,983 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 280,839 38,482 Manufactured articles, me's. 2.3.2. 3,814,919 2,393,140 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes .. oN 1.725 Goid ‘and’ specie’. 2.\.testec seme 4,800,000 — 
fol of tieko a coi c oy CPE OUD O OOM GReOOeE C 3.090.245 2,400 
Gilteseds. Bute Bia Eeinels pes 43'994 Total. « cemarnd -<psaye tape wyerereteretneaes 45,266,181 26,959,196 


